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THE FINE PART OF A LADY. 


"JHE ebb and flow of each generation may bring certain customs, 
and lay the foundation for what in time will be the tradition 
of its period, but neither fashion, custom, nor sentiment can alter 
the elements which ina woman’s nature qualify her to perform 
that finest part in life which is a lady’s, using the term in its most 
ennobling sense. We recognize her in every century and under 
all cireumstaness; we know her by her sense of the fitness of 
things and her instinctive good-breeding, whether she wears the 
dress of Queen Esther, the garb of Ruth during her days of “sweet 
following,” of an Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Hungary, 
the sober colors of an Pe 





this. Noblesse oblige, say we. The true woman’s part in life is to 
make those around her happier and better, and how is it to be 
done if there lingers any prejudice against natural kindliness and 
sympathy with one’s fellow-beings? Many a yoke of depression, 
many an hour of care, have been made easy to endure because of 
one little word spoken, one friendly look, or one gentle touch of 
sympathy. And do these things cost time or money? Do they 
shut one out even from the fashionable pleasures of the day? On 
the contrary, do they not serve to dignify what might otherwise be 
only trivial? We know of some who consider a certain silence as 
the most “elegant” manner in society—a silence which can mean 





Elizabeth Fry, or the 
cornette of a Sour Rosa- 
lie; and we know her as 
promptly and as surely 
when we meet her in un- 
heroic fashion, or undis- 
tinguished by any of the 
loftier virtues and abili- 
ties which marked those 
women of abiding name; 
we know her, whatever 
her dress or rank, when 
she smiles genially as she 
performs kindly 
service for a stranger, 
when she seeks out the 
forgotten or depressed 
member of a company to 
give him cheer, 
when she bestows a fa- 
vor, and, above all, when 
she accepts one; and if 
she be all her title should 
imply, then, rich or poor, 
high or low, does she 
right royally deserve to 
have those familiar 
lines apply to her— 


some 


good 


“A perfect woman, nobly 
planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and 
command.” 


Fashion may adorn her 
outwardly, add 10 her 
natural graces some ex- 
ternal charm, but it nev- 
er can enslave her, be- 
cause primarily, essen- 
tially, instinctively, she 
is natural. 

There seems to be in 
the minds of most young 
people launching forth 
into society to-day an 
idea that a certain man- 
ner is necessary if one 
would be “good form.” 
Just as the girl of the 
period has learned to 
hold her shoulders 
squarely and straight, to 
dress in _ tailor-made 
gowns, and cultivate a 
fondness for out-of-door 
sports, so she seems to 
think that her dignity is 
imperilled by being 
frank and gracious, and 
above all kindly, in man- 
ner. She expresses her 
opinions freely enough 
in her own “set.” She 
can laugh and talk and 
smile and bow where she 
feels sure of her audi- 
ence; but would she vol- 
untarily turn to some less 
prosperous sister to make 
her feel welcome and 
happy and at her ease in 
a company of compara- 
tive strangers? Would 
she think it worth her 
while, or indeed even 
“proper,” to answer the 
petition of a little street 
Arab with a kindly word 
in a gentletone? Would 
she thank the servant 
who rendered her some 
passing service? Would 
she give a word of sym- 
pathy here, a word of 
good cheer there Would she as hostess make her table or her 
drawing-room bright and happy for all her guests, diffusing the 
charm of kindness, which is the root of all graciousness, and make of 
her slightest hospitality something for which her family and friends 
were happier and better? And yet all of these things suggest the 
true part of a lady—the lady as opposed to the lower-bred woman, 
the woman without kindness, graciousness, or tact. 

Standing hour after hour at her receptions, the first lady in our 
land has won all hearts by the uniformity of her kindliness, for 
every one the genial look and pleasant word, for each outstretched 
hand the same kindly pressure; and there need be no hypocrisy in 
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anything, from a downright insult to an intimation that one is 
bored unless by the very choicest flowers of speech—a silence that 
can make timid souls shrink into themselves and- bolder ones. grow 
weary ; and there are others who, to use an expression wafted to 
us recently from a group at a lawn party, “ freeze out” undesirable 
members in a company not in “ their set”—for example, by talking 
over their heads, or discussing subjects of which the stranger 
knows nothing. And can anything be more ill-bred than this mo- 
nopoly of topics? Conversation in a mixed company should al- 
ways be inclusive; never make references which leave some peo- 
ple out in the cold. And on all occasions, independent of circum- 








stances, a lady will remember her guest or guests first 
does not, Spanish fashion, lay her house and all he 
erty at his of her feet, she must lay there her sy 


and if she 
r personal prop- 
mpathies, her quick- 


est comprehension, her most genial manner, and the kindest im- 
pulses of her heart—must, that is, if she does her | at and must, 
most certainly, if she desires the best kind of pote larity. She 


and 
mor, 


must remember that in this world no two people are alike, 
from no two can we expect just the same 
alertness, delicacy, or, to be general, savoir-faire ; but all these de- 
ficiencies in some can be made up by the large-hearted kindliness 
which distinguishes others, and this our ideal lady must have 
And another element in 
that fine, 
sition of he 
called 


which is 


amount of good-hu 


com po- 


sweet 
<—that thing 





temperament,” 
native 
truth—is 


suspecting 


really 
and 


above 


kindness 
to be 
othe 
or to be the cause of 
spreading a scandal, A 
lady’s part shuts all this 


rs of mean motives, 


out She cannot, it is 
true, be foolishly credu- 
lous or symputhetic, but 
she can be, nay, she must 
be, temperate, merciful, 
and just, and if by her 
means one scandal 
ceases, one human being 
s raised from a cloud 
of misapprehension, her 
part has not been an idl 
or a thankless one, and 
in pronouncing other 
earts and lives clear, 


she purifies and strength- 
ens her own, 


There are downright 
practical bits of “ busi- 
ness” for her, too. She 
has, or ought to have, a 
kingdom within herself, 
out of which she brings 
order and comfort and 
propriety to those 
about her. Before all 
things she should seek to 


keep her “house in or- 
der,” letting charitable 
enterprises that demand 

talent take 
overflow of her 
Her place is 
own, and to 
them are her first and 


freshest moments owing 


exectitive 
only the 
abilities. 


among her 


Sut there 


actual 


is a current of 
charitable work 
through all this broader 
stream of domestie life, 
whether it flows in tiny 
channels, sending only 
words and looks rippling 
across. its 


broadens with some good 





surface, or 


impressive and encoura- 
gee ping example. We have 
known women undertak. 
ing this fine part of a 
lady, who could not treat 
well’ those whom they 
employed for money. 
Such a engages a 
her chil 
Straightway the 
fact of their relative po- 
sitions gives the employer 
that the other 
woman must be an infe. 
rior, “It is only the gov 


erness, 


one 
governess for 


dren, 


a& sense 


she will sav, for. 
that she 


not to place 


getting ough* 


her children 


under the educational 
care and influence of a 
woman she regards SS) 
beneath her and them 
“Those sort of people 
are this, that, and the 
other,” will this sham 


aristocrat say, relegating 
the paid teacher toa lowe 


Fig. 3.—Torrep Woot Mantie.—f{For pattern stratum where sensitive- 
and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 42-50.) ness is unknown. On 
the other hand, the em 
ployée who is not instinet- 


ively a lady flounders about helplessly in her position of hireling. 
She expects slights, consequently receives them. She lacks tact 
and a large-minded simple graciousness, such as belong to the lady, 
no matter what her position, and accordingly she considers a sort 
of resentful hauteur the equivalent for good manners, the shutting 
up of her sweetest sympathies the most dignified attitude, while 
she resents what is often meant for kindliness on her employer’s 
part as patronage, thereby losing the chance of creating that most 
desirable of all gifts of the gods, a true friend. 

Volumes might be written on the 
thing 





after all the 
Whether you wear 


same subject, yet 
resolves itself into something very simple. 
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a coronet or work in a factory, whether you be 
married or single, rich or poor, remember that to 
every woman is offered as the birthright of her 
sex the chance of filling the fine part of a lady. 
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THE ATTENTIONS OF ABRA. 
F fruits their odor lost and meats their 

taste when gentle Abra had pet decked 
the feast, if all dishonored did the goblet 
stand unless received from gentle Abra’s 
hand, nor could his soul approve the mu- 
sic’s tone till all -was hushed and Abra sang 
alone, it must have been in a very early pe- 
riod of her lover’s devotion. Violent de- 
lights have violentends. This intense flame 
would speedily barn itself out. But the 
lady herself committed a monumental folly, 
for her historian continues, “ Abra was ready 
ere J called her name, and though I called 
another, Abra came.” 

It is this superfluousness on the part of 
women that is their condemnation. Solo- 
son may glower in black wrath if Abra be 
not ready when he calls her name, but woe 
betide her if she come when he calls another! 
Rather let him wait and fume, and feel his 
helplessness without her. Let him deck his 
own feast and reach his own goblet and dis- 
approve the music’s tone if he like, while 
she takes a little time to herself for rest and 
pleasure. The prettiest woman comes to 
look plain to eyes that forever behold her. 
The brightest woman seems to prose to ears 
that are ever present. The most unselfish 
devotion becomes tiresome if its object may 
never escape it. The exhausted receiver is 
common in the moral world, 

But women find this a hard saying, mur- 
muring, “ Who can bear it?” It is the fem- 
inine instinct to pour out without ceasing. 
The bridegroom tires, not perhaps of his de- 
votion, but of the pretty unreality of its 
forms, long before the bride does. After he 
stops being effusive, her effusiveness flatters 
him, touches him, amuses him, bores him to 
death. Her concern for him annoys him; 
her tender catechizing becomes a teasing 
espionage. Though he call for amusement, 
hard work, the society of his male friends, 
Abra comes, holding herself sufficient and 
inevitable. And under this dispensation he 
is not long in finding out that his adored 
one is the plague of his life. 

To her ehildren Abra is not less an afflic- 
tion. When they are babies she cannot 
leave them to the peace of the nursery and 
the bovine slowness of the nurse. Their 
nntutored minds must see her in clouds and 
hear her in the winds. She must permeate 
their existence. No matter for what they 
call, she must answer. She would allow 
them no individuality, no distance, no small 
secrets. They are not to be themselves, but 
a projection of Abra. 

But it is when Abra is a widow with an 
only son that her gelatinous superfluity 
reaches its ultimate of blundering. Her 
love for him, she will assure you, is a pas- 
sion. She lives but for him. Her home is 
his, and she will never leave him. ‘The re- 
mainder of her days she will gladly conse- 





crate to him. If he should marry? He 
would never think of marrying while she 
lives. If he should travel? But he would 
never go where she could not follow. Mean- 
time Abra’s son does not wish her life con- 
secrated to him. He knows too well that 
that fine phrase means a conditional latch- 
key, an inspection of his letters, an account- 
ing for every hour of absence, an absolute 
yielding up of any individual life. If he is 
filial and a gentleman, he probably makes 
the sacrifice, preserves her peace of mind 
by small deceits, and knows that his affec- 
tion for her is flawed by an element of the 
contemptuous and the tolerant. 

For the devotion of the real Abra is al- 
ways a selfish devotion. She scatters in- 
cense on her altar because, thongh the god 
may sit unmoved, she is conscious of a thrill 
of rapture in the service. It is the delight 
to herself, not the benefit to them, that 
makes her pervade the life of husband and 
children. But even her selfishness, her in- 
stinct of self-protection, should warn her to 
withhold herself. Men resent being “run.” 
When they do not rebel, they evade. And 
if she continue to come unbidden, they will 
tly her tedious presence or deceive her to 
her cost. 





WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE FEAR OF PRECOCITY. 


\ R. NADAL has lately recalled to attention 
Et a charming passage from a letter written 
by the philosopher Pliny the Younger about a.p. 
109, in which he speaks tenderly of the death of 
the youngest daughter of his friend Fundanus. 
“She was scarcely fourteen,” he says, “and yet 
there was in her a wisdom far beyond her years, 
a matronly gravity united with girlish sweetness 
and virgin bashfulness.” He then recalls the 
endearing fondness with which she used to hang 
about her father’s neck, the affectionateness and 
modesty of her demeanor toward his friends, the 
tender and deferential regard with which she 
treated her nurses and her teachers. He says 
that she was an eager, industrious, and intelli- 
gent reader, and that she was betrothed in mar- 
riage to an excellent young man, Pomponius Ru- 
fus by name. What a vivid glimpse of an old 
Roman household this gives us! This young girl 
stands forever as distinct before the imagination 
as those whose delicate and loving epitaphs are 
preserved in the Greek anthology. But how much 
solicitude we must be wasting on the alleged pre- 
cocity of our boys and girls when a look back- 
ward over nearly eighteen hundred years reveals 
to us a maiden who, when barely fourteen, had 
matronly manners, was an industrious and intel- 
ligent reader, and was on the point of being 
married ! 

Lowell says that although the American na- 
tion is young, we already have among us some 
things that are amazingly old, “as, for instance, 
our boys.” Probably he would include many of 
our girls in the same category; yet it is easy to 
see, when we look back in history, that this is no 
new importation. Perhaps the most famous love 
affair on record is that of Dante and Beatrice, 
which began when the poet was nine years old 
and the little maiden eight; and from that day 
to this the annals of poets’ loves have shown 
very early developments of emotion. So in fiction 
—no less than three of Madame De Staél’s novels, 
I think, describe the career of ladies who were 
married at fifteen; and the Italian romances lead 
their heroines into love and marriage almost as 
early. Shakespeare’s Juliet was but fourteen. 
But it is not necessary to resort to the history 
of fiction ; any one whose memory reaches back 
through forty years of American society can easily 
convince himself that there was more precocity 
of development at that distance of time than 
now. It was then a tolerably common thing for 
young men to graduate from our most advanced 
colleges at about the age when they now enter; 
for instance, the first and second scholars in the 
Harvard class of 1839, and the second scholar of 
the class of 1841, were all under eighteen when 
they took their degrees ; and one who was a fair 
scholar in the class of 1840 was not quite seven- 
teen when he graduated. Thirty years before 
that Edward Everett took his Harvard degree of 
A.B. at seventeen, and his brother Alexander at 
fifteen. 

Of course the college curriculum was in those 
days more restricted, but a large part of the 
difference was in the mode of training. Children 
were sent to what were called “infant schools,” 
where they learned to read—and very frequently 
even to write—by the time they were four years 
old, whereas they now are often purposely held 
back until seven or eight. Rev. Dr Hedge, the 
early friend and companion of Margaret Fuller, 
always maintains that there was nothing excep- 
tional about the early cramming of which she 
complained, except in its being applied to a girl. 
All the children of Cambridge professors, he says, 
were treated in the same way; and he himself 
had read nearly half of the whole body of Latin 
literature before he was twelve years old. George 
Baneroft graduated at Harvard College at seven- 
teen, and took his doctorate at Géttingen when 
barely twenty The educational precocity of wo- 
men was then less, because their advantages were 
less; but their social precocity was the same. 
Margaret Fuller had a recognized position in 
Cambridge society at fourteen ; and I remember 
that a conspicuous college belle in my own time 
(about 1840) was no older, Now that young men 
and women habitually enter college about eighteen 
and graduate at twenty-two, there must surely 
have been a decided diminution of precocity. 





The same thing was shown in other walks of 
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life; thus the great West India trade of Salem, 
Massachusetts, which spread itself all over the 
world, and defied or eluded both England and 
France, was largely carried on by sea-captains of 
twenty-one or thereabouts, 

No doubt there are still among us some social 
faets which look like precocity. During the 
early and late stages of the fashionable season, 
for instance, at our summer resorts, the needs of 
the dance call out both oldsters and juveniles— 
robbing the cradle and the grave, as was said of 
the later Confederate conscription—in the ab- 
sence of partners of the proper period. But ex- 
cept at such times there is a perceptive increase 
of maturity among the beaux and belles of our 
young society as compared with the period when 
“sweet sixteen” was considered the prime and 
perfection of youth. The more advanced course 
of training for both sexes delays the period 
of “coming out” as social ornaments; the very 
“buds” must be more educated and developed 
buds. It was one of the objections most stoutly 
urged for a time against the higher education for 
women that the social career could not possibly 
be postponed for it, yet the crowded halls of our 
women’s colleges show conclusively that this 
career is now somewhat delayed; and the sta- 
tistics collected a year or two since by the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz showed that among 
several hundred graduates, averaging twenty- 
eight years of age, only about one-quarter were 
yet married. 

Perhaps the postponement of the period of 
love and marriage is to some extent local, but it 
coincides with the range of higher education and 
more highly developed society. Certainly it is 
much less common than formerly in our Atlan- 
tic States to hear of young girls as married at 
seventeen or eighteen; and the greater precoci- 
ty of marriage in our newer Western States 
is doubtless due to the comparative scarcity of 
women, Ultimately, no doubt, the whole thing 
will settle itself by a process of gradual eveolu- 
tion, It is not likely that the standard of ad- 
mission to our best colleges will ever be carried 
much farther; indeed, the indications are that it 
has reached its limit, the very ground of this be- 
ing that anything farther would too serious- 
ly delay the entrance on active life. The same 
natural law will gradually correct the tendency to 
later marriages ; as young women are often mar- 
ried too early, so they may easily be married a 
little too late for the world or themselves to get 
the full benefit of what they might otherwise do 
for the world’s good in that relation. The mo- 
ther of Goethe, the fascinating Frau Rath, used 
to complain that her son’s ever-youthful temper- 
ament was largely due to the reflected buoyancy 
of her own youth. T. W. H. 








HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXII.—GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS. 


N the minor economies of the kitchen the 

i mistress must take the lead. Human nature 

is not at so high a standard either above or be- 

low stairs as to justify the employer in expecting 

a hireling to feel an interest in saving odds and 
ends that the owner herself does not manifest. 

With the end in view of impressing the value 
of left-overs upon her kitchen lieutenant, the 
house-keeper must make the rounds of her pan- 
tries every morning. The-best time for this is 
soon after breakfast, when the cook has had her 
morning meal, and whatever has not been eaten 
in the kitchen is on inspection. 

In many homes such surveys as this are never 
made. The mistress either objects to the ap- 
parent pettiness of the work, or else feels that 
the savings thus made are not worth the trouble 
they demand. Occasionally the neglect arises 
from an indolent /aissez-aller policy, and yet again 
she professes a faith in her domestics that for- 
bids her to cast the imputation upon their hon- 
esty that such a course might suggest. 

The last is one of the emptiest of excuses. A 
really honest servant has no need to fear the eye 
of the mistress, and one who is addicted to pil- 
fering should be promptly checked. Moreover, 
there is a great want of consideration in opening 
to servants a way to temptation by leaving them 
practically unchecked in the disposition of eat- 
ables of all kinds. The housewife should know 


‘ clearly how long the various provisions ought to 


last, and she should be able to understand the 
reason if there is more butter and sugar used one 
week than there was the week before. Her ser- 
vants will respect her the more if they know she 
has her eyes open to what occurs in the kitchen, 
and keeps a clear account of what comes into 
the house and of what goes out of it. Nor will 
she be suspected of avarice in such a course, 
Among the lower classes it is singular that while 
money commands such reverence that they hold 
in slight estimation those who have but a small 
portion of this world’s goods, they yet think the 
more of those who, possessing wealth, yet watch 
its expenditure closely, or are even, with Barkis, a 
trifle “near.” In other words, where economy is 
a matter of necessity, they sneer at it; when it is 
done from choice, they may cavil, but they still 
respect. 

The indiscriminate giving away of “ broken 
victuals” at the basement door fosters a profes- 
sion of begging, and should never be permitted. 
It also breeds loose ideas of property in the ser- 
vants who are allowed to handle thus freely the 
goods of their employers, The wholesale exer- 
cise of such so-called charity really possesses 
little of that grace, inasmuch as it costs nothing 
to the giver and does little good to the recipient. 
Worse even than this is the reckless consigning 
to the garbage-pail or ash-barrel of food that 
could be utilized. In many families the hackneyed 
saying that a French family could live comfort- 





ably on what an American family throws away 
is daily illustrated. Piles of rolls and stale bread, 
quarts of soup stock, bones that could be used 
for gravy, and numberless scraps of all kinds of 
food are constantly flung away with a lavishness 
that would bring the families to speedy penury, 
were the proverb that wilful waste makes wo- 
ful want often or promptly justified. 

Apart from the extravagance of throwing 
away the remnants of dishes that have appeared 
once on the table, these little-appreciated left- 
overs may be converted’ into most appetizing 
side dishes and entrées. Slices of cold meat 
that would never do to reappear as they left the 
table may be converted into scallops or salmis, 
or with other odd bits may fill a pie; cold fish 
makes delicious salads ; and scraps of poultry of 
any kind can always be used. Stale bread need 
never be wasted. When soft enough to crumb 
with the fingers, it is valuable for the many va- 
rieties of desserts in which it takes a part, such 
as bread pudding, suet pudding, cabinet pudding 
(queen of all puddings), and numerous others. 
When the slices and heels of loaves have begun 
to harden they should be spread on a tin plate 
and set in the open oven until, without turning 
brown, they have yet become brittle enough to 
be crushed with the rolling-pin or potato-beetle 
into crumbs that serve admirably for breading 
chops or croquettes, and for sprinkling over 
scallops. The broken crackers that are always 
found in the bottom of the cracker box or bag 
should also be powdered. Each kind of crumbs 
should be kept in a glass jar with a top, secure 
from mice and dampness. These glass preserve 
jars, it may be said in passing, are the best re- 
ceptacles for small quantities of groceries, as one 
can with them discern at a glance the nature of 
each variety, and be saved the trouble of search- 
ing through paper parcels and tin boxes. When 
the latter are used they should be so clearly mark- 
ed that one can learn their contents instantly 
without further examination. 

Bits of cheese, no matter how small or stale 
(unless rancid), should be grated and put away 
for cheese fondus, macaroni, or Welsh-rarebits, 
The supply will seldom be greater than the de- 
mand, so long as, in addition to the uses already 
mentioned, grated cheese is served with pies and 
soups, besides being eaten as a relish at lunch 
andtea. All fat, except that from mutton, should 
be tried out and clarified, to serve for dripping 
in place of lard. Even mutton tallow, if clarified 
and packed into tiny glass jars, such as are used 
for vaseline, will be almost as good as that for 
chapped hands and faces or chafed bodies. Drip- 
ping should never be thrown away, nor should a 
teaspoonful of gravy or soup stock be wasted. 
Bones from which cooked meat has been cut will 
make very fair gravy if well broken, put over the 
fire in enough cold water to cover them, and al- 
lowed to stew gently for hours, until the liquid is 
reduced to a half or a third of the original quan- 
tity. Such bones are always desirable for the 
stock-pot, and into this may go vegetable left- 
overs, if they can be utilized in no other way— 
always provided that clear soup is not wanted. 
This cannot be made except from meat or bones, 
The contents of the stock-pot should be boiled at 
least every other day, and the pot itself—a heavy 
stone crock with a top—should be scalded out 
frequently. The vegetables that remain from 
dinner are often thrown away as useless, but they 
can almost always be employed in one form or 
another, even without consigning them to the 
stock-pot. “A table-spoonful of stewed tomatoes 
will flavor a sauce; a cupful of mashed potato 
will be a foundation for a potato puff or purée; 
cold rice and macaroni are constantly needed for 
soups; beets may be worked into a salad, and 
onions never come amiss. The whites of eggs, 
when the yolks have been used, may be beaten 
up with a little water and kept a day or two for 
icing, or may be whipped into a méringue that 
will convert a plain pie or cake into a showy des- 
sert, A cupful of sour milk assists in the mak- 
ing of delicious gingerbread, short-cake, or grid- 
dle cakes, and a larger quantity can always be 
made into pot-cheese. 

The custom that was once invariable at the 
South of purchasing groceries in great quantities 
and giving out every day the supplies needed 
has never found much favor at the North. Ina 
modified form, however, it might be practised with 
advantage. Buying in large amounts is more 
economical than purchasing what is necessary 
from week to week, unless the sight of the gen- 
erous provision arouses extravagance in the cook, 
To avoid this, it is an excellent idea to have a 
reserve that is kept under lock and key, and 
from which the weekly modicum may be given 
by the house-keeper. So many pounds of sugar, 
so many pounds of butter, so many bars of soap, 
so much starch, etc., should be weighed or count- 
ed out once a week. A large closet may serve 
as the store-room. Where this plan can not be 
followed, the cook should be made to understand 
exactly how long a barrel of flour or sugar or a 
tub of butter is expected to last, and her pride 
as well as her obedience enlisted in the endeavor 
to make it hold out the appointed time. 

There is no economy in purchasing in large 
quantities groceries that from their nature are 
liable to spoil. Corn-meal or oatmeal that may 
possibly become full of worms, dried codfish in 
hot weather, macaroni or tapioca that may grow 
musty, olive oil that is likely to become rancid, 
and the more delicate articles, such as fine canned 
or potted goods, it is far better to buy as they 
are needed, Tie grocer who gets in his orders 
fresh every week is not only better able to bear 
the loss by spoiled provisions, but also much less 
likely, with his facilities for keeping his stock, 
to incur the risk. If one is in the country 
“twelve miles from a lemon,” a store of such 
things may be indispensable, Then the perish- 
ables should be carefully watched that any sign 
of their spoiling may be observed in time to en- 
deavor to check it. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 


ANY new features are seen in fur garments 
this season, both in their designs and in tl.e 
arrangement of their trimmings. The popular 
seal sacque is not changed from last year’s per- 
fected shape, with its double-breasted front, fitted 
back, coat sleeves, shawl collar, and even length 
of from forty to forty-five inches ; but the novel- 
ties are seen in the seal jackets, which are fitted 
with all the precision of tailor-made cloth jackets, 
and in the fur mantles and long cloaks that ap- 
pear as supple and flowing as the most graceful 
velvet garments made by the Paris modistes. 


SHORT SEAL JACKETS. 


The fashionable short seal jacket for young 
and middle-aged women to wear with gowns of 
any color is made in tailor style, closely fitted 
all around, single-breasted, closed over the tour- 
nure, with a high standing collar and coat sleeves, 
and its average length is twenty-three or twenty- 
four inches. This is merely hooked in front, and 
when new is usually without trimming. If trim- 
ming is added to make it more dressy, it is usual- 
ly of the black Persian lamb-skin, put on not as 
a border, but lengthwise, as in revers down the 
fronts, with also a high Persian collar, pointed 
cuffs, and pointed epaulets of the glossy black 


fur. Another seal jacket opens over a vest of | 


Persian which has two diagonal bands of the 
seal across it, also slightly full sleeves curving 
down in deep close mutton-leg cuffs of the Per- 
sian, A deep rounded fichu collar of Persian 
trims other jackets, leaving a V and high collar 
of the seal-skin in view; to correspond with this 
the sleeves have a fluted or pleated cuff of Per- 
sian turned back from the hand. Very jaunty 
jackets of seal are made shorter in the back and 
open on the tournure, with pointed fronts, and 
pockets for the hands, and some of these slope 
away from the throat down, to show a vest of 
the natural seal in its light undyed color. The 
Beatrice jacket of last year is also still liked, with 
its straight loose front and short adjusted back, 
SEAL MANTLES, VISITES, ETC. 

Sling-sleeve mantles of seal-skin are very styl- 
ish short wraps, and are made sufficiently warm 
for midwinter by a close jacket front, which ap- 
pears like a vest under the turned-up fronts of 
thecape. The back is closely fitted, like a basque, 
with large box pleats on the tournure held in 
place by a belt inside, and the collar is high and 
warm. Trimming is not added to these short 
wraps, as it would make them look clumsy. Oth- 
er very graceful scarf-like mantles of seal-skin 
are merely elbow capes in the back, with long 
slender mantilla fronts trimmed up their outer 
edges with black Persian bands that extend over 
the shoulders and down the back. The visite, 
with its short back, square sleeves, and long point- 
ed front, remains the most generally popular of 
all fur wraps, and is especially liked for stout 
figures, as it conceals their outlines, and adds 
nothing to the apparent size. These wraps may 
be worn plain, but, unlike the garments mention- 
ed above, their beauty is enhanced by trimmings 
arranged in a border, or with tail fringe, instead 
of the lengthwise trimmings now fashionable, 
For such garments black marten remains the 
popular trimming; Persian and natural beaver 
are used for short-pile furs, sable and mink for 
brown trimmings, and the long fleeces for fluffy 
borders, such as black fox, blue fox, lynx, bear, 
and wolverene. 


LONG RUSSIAN COATS, DOLMANS, ETC. 

For long cloaks of seal-skin, covering the wearer 
from throat to foot, the elegant choice for a tight- 
fitted garment is the Russian coat. This great- 
coat is double-breasted, with bell sleeves, and is 
open up the skirt in the back ; its special feature 
is its large collar, rolling up by the ears, with the 
chin sinking in the long fleece of silver-fox, sea- 
otter, Russian sable, or other rich fur used for 
the trimming. This distinguished garment is a 
shape in great favor for opera cloaks of fawn or 
blue plush, with the great collar and lining of 
white crinkled Chinese lamb-skin, Similar coats 
for carriage use are of dark green, blue, or terra- 
cotta cloth or plush trimmed with black caracal fur 
—the long-waved fur formerly called Astrakhan, 
or Russian lamb, which is revived by Paris and 
London cloak-makers. Plainer long close coats of 
seal-skin, known as ulsters, have an “over cape” 
covering their coat sleeves, beginning in the side 
forms of the back, crossing to the front, and fall- 
ing open there; these are not trimmed, The 
dashing Newmarkets of seal-skin are long fitted 
coats favored by young ladies; they are double- 
breasted, are fastened only as low as the waist, 
are open below in front and back, and have a 
collar and cuffs of sable or other rich fur. Long 
easy-fitting dolmans with great fulness in the 
back of the skirt or else opened up the back are 
made more comfortable by new arrangements of 
their sleeves, giving the arms greater freedom. 
These have square or pointed sleeves, are double- 
breasted, and are very widely bordered across the 
foot with contrasting fur; these, like the visites, 
are becoming alike to stout and slender figures. 





BLACK PERSIAN AND OTHER FUR GARMENTS. 


Black Persian lamb-skin, more glossy and wavy 
than the closely curled Astrakhan fur, is made 
up in many of the designs in vogue for seal-skin, 
such as short fitted jackets, the loose-fronted 
jackets, visites, and long ulsters. These black 
wraps are worn with colored dresses that are 
trimmed with the black fur, and indeed without 
such trimmings as black jackets and black hats 
are now considered good style with dresses of al- 
most any color. The black Persian and dull 
Astrakhan are also liked for those who dress in 
mourning. Prettily spotted fawn-skins are made 





in jackets for coaching and for cold-weather 
hunting. Leopard-skins are also made into jack- 
ets, sling-sleeve capes, and pelerines, and there are 
odd jackets of the light tan-colored undyed seal 
and of natural beaver. Fur-lined garments are 
now almost confined to circulars of Sicilienne 
lined with mink or with squirrel skins for extra 
wraps when’ driving or travelling. Chinchilla 
linings are used in evening cloaks of plush 
made up in gathered circulars like those worn 
by Irish peasants. There are also Astrakhan 
linings in circulars of black camel’s-hair or crape 
cloth or dull Sicilienne for old ladies, and for 
those wearing mourning. 


FUR CAPES. 


Fur capes, or pelerines, covering the shoulders 
well and reaching to the waist line, are in great 
favor with young ladies, who wear them now with 
almost any dress, and,as English women do, in 
almost any season. They have been used for 
coaching throughout the autumn, for walking, 
driving, and for evening toilette, black monkey 
capes with black lace dresses being considered 
very English, and those of seal-skin completing 
theatre toilettes of light silk, or being worn even 
with white muslin or veiling gowns. Deep cuffs 
have been introduced to match these capes, and 
a small muff is added. Those most used are of 
natural beaver, Persian lamb, black marten, lynx, 
black fox, caracal, and the gray Australian opos- 
sum, a shaded soft fur just become fashion- 
able in London. 


BOAS, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. 


Long round boas reaching nearly to the foot 
are fashionable extra pieces of fur, and with a 
muff to match are chosen as a “set of fur” to 
wear with any dress, or else to match the trim- 
ming of a special costume. Jackets and long 
cloaks ave trimmed with a roll of fur set down 
the front and around the neck to represent a boa, 
Long fluffy furs are chosen for boas, though the 
richest of all boas are of the Russian sable, and 
the dark brown mink that so closely imitates sa- 
ble. The stylish light boas are of natural lynx, 
the yellowish badger, silver-fox, gray fox, and 
chinchilla, while those of dark colors are the 
brown and black bear, black fox, black lynx, and 
black marten. Muffs are slightly larger, and are 
quite plain and round, or else they are soft, very 
nearly flat,and trimmed with ribbon. Fur col- 
lars or collarettes are deep and round, with 
square-cornered fronts like stoles, or else they 
are pointed low on the bust. A high standing 
collar is added to collarettes, and young girls 
wear merely a straight band for a fur collar, 
sometimes lapping it on the left side, and orna- 
menting it with a small head of the animal, or 
with tail tips. All the fox furs, Persian, beaver, 
and seal, are popular in these small pieces. 

FUR TRIMMINGS, 

Fur trimmings are arranged in wide borders 
on the foot of skirts of cloth and velvet gowns, 
and in still wider borders on long cloaks. The 
fancy for lengthwise trimmings on jackets ex- 
tends to those of cloth as weil as of seal-skin, 
borders being reserved for long garments, and 
indeed many prefer long cloaks trimmed down 
the front and back instead of in a border across 
the foot, which detracts from the apparent height, 
Pipings or edgings of fur, making sometimes a 
small roll like a binding, are used in short furs 
such as beaver, seal, and Persian lamb-skin. Rus- 
sian sable is the costly brown fur chosen by the 
rich; very pretty brown effects are given in mink 
by having rows of the dark tails crossing a wide 
border, or else the dark stripe on the back of the 
animal passes down the middle of a band of the 
four-inch trimming width, The new wolverene 
also comes in brown sable shades, and is very 
durable for trimming muffs, boas, ete. The old- 
fashioned stone-marten is again a fashionable 
brown fur, and natural plucked beaver is still 
used, notwithstanding its many rivals, 

Strong and showy trimmings for large garments 
are borders of the black bear, or of the lighter 
brown bears. Imported wraps and tailor gowns 
are trimmed with black caracal, the glossy fleece 


} with large waves formerly called Astrakhan, and 


once in vogue for sacques; this rivals the Per- 
sian lamb-skin with its smaller waves and shorter 
fleece. The genuine Astrakhan, closely curled 
and without lustre, is especially liked for trim- 
ming mourning garments. The revived caracal 
is originally of dark brown shades, and is shown 
thus as trimmings, muff, cape, or boa. The fox 
furs, blue, gray, silver, black, and the cross fox, 
all remain in fashion, also the various black furs 
with long fleece, such as lynx and black marten ; 
colored beavers are less used than formerly. The 
raccoon is a showy, light, and inexpensive fur, 
and the prettily shaded skins of the gray Austra- 
lian opossum are now much used. Krimmer (or 
gray Astrakhan), chinchilla, and otter, also spot- 
ted leopard borders, are chosen alike for ladies 
and children’s wraps. Vests, waistcoats, plas- 
trons, and revers of the short-fleeced furs are 
on many winter garments, and entire lower skirts 
of furs are among the midwinter luxuries for 
gowns of cloth and velvet. White fox and the 
crinkled Chinese lamb-skin (called also mandarin 
lamb) trim evening cloaks and the white cloaks 
worn by children. Brown furs, especially natu- 
ral plucked beaver and brook otter, are also 
handsome on children’s white cloaks. Tail 
trimmings like fringe are fashionable in the 
dark furs for edging visites and other mantles 
of fur, plush, velvet, or cloth, 


TURBANS, HATS, AND HOODS. 

New turbans of seal-skin for ladies are high 
slender crowns, flat on the narrow top and edged 
below with contrasting fur, such as otter or cara- 
cal. Other broader turbans have either square 
or broad crowns with brims half their height, 
rolled closely, and these may be trimmed with 
quills, wings, a bird’s head, or loops of ribbon. 





The fur hats have tapering crowns with wider 
brims than those of last year, turned up alike on 
the sides, or else rolled higher on the left. Minia- 
ture heads of fur-bearing animals, also their paws 
and tails, are the trimmings, Hoods for sleigh- 
ing and winter travelling are in close warm shapes 
with soft round crown and short cape covering 
the neck well; they are made of seal or Persian 
lamb-skin bordered with a contrasting fur, Rus- 
sian sable, otter, or chinchilla, and are daintily 
lined with satin. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


London styles are followed in the round hats 
which young ladies now wear both for dress and 
on quiet occasions, A charming novelty is a 
small Turkish cap of cloth arranged in many 
graceful irregular folds forming a crown without 
a brim, and pointing upward on one side in front, 
with only some small wings for trimming. ‘This 
is worn to match tailor gowns or in contrast with 
their colors, or in one of the colors of the bars of 
a plaid gown, and it is also made of velvet for 
dressy hats. Shopping hats are low turbans of 
cloth with a plush or fur brim and an Alsacian 
bow of ribbon; this is pretty of bright red cloth 
with black plush border and a black gros grain 
ribbon bow in which one or two black quills are 
thrust. More quiet colored cloths are used for 
these turbans to match travelling dresses. Fur- 
trimmed turbans of embroidered felt or cloth 
have two tiny heads of the furry animals directly 
in front between upright points of the cloth, 
while the brim is covered with the backs of the 
animal, and its slender tail comes up over the 
back of the crown for trimming. Arranging all 
the trimming highest at the back of the crown is 
in great favor for these small hats, and indeed 
for large hats as well; this is done with bows of 
changeable ribbon, with quills or long pins, or 
perhaps both, thrust through them, or else slen- 
der pointed wings are placed high behind. The 
changeable velvets are chosen for very dressy 
round hats, and are shown with soft Scotch 
crowns entirely without a frame, lined only with 
thin silk, but forming very full graceful folds 
gathered up to the left in front above a slightly 
rolled brim of fur. This, in beautiful green and 
red chameleon velvet, with black Persian brim 
and black moiré bows, is called the Thistle, while 
hear it is a trim, trig little toque of cloth folded 
taut over the frame, with some sail-like wings or 
slender quills for trimming, and this is labelled the 
Volunteer. Larger hats of black felt have most 
becoming full soft puffing of velvet inside the 
brim near the face in some light color, or in two 
colors changeable, with all the trimming of black 
moiré ribbon coming up from the back and mass- 
ed in high loops on top of the crown, 

As we have already said, black hats (like black 
wraps) are worn with gowns of any color, both 
in close small shapes of cloth or felt for general 
wear, and in larger graceful shapes of velvet for 
dress. These large hats have wider brims, but 
their crowns are low, and are hot greatly height- 
ened by trimming. A point or peak as if pinched 
there is in front of some of the wide-brimmed 
hats, and these have for trimming bows coming 
from the back made of the black moiré ribbon, 
which is the fashionable trimming of the season, 
being used not alone on black hats, but on those 
of colored velvet, even in the delicate opalescent 
tints that are made up us dress and evening bon- 
nets, 

Small pokes of velvet or cloth are the string- 
less bonnets worn by both young and elderly wo- 
men. There are also larger pokes of changeable 
velvet, with rounded cabriolet fronts plainly faced 
with velvet of contrasting color, and trimmed with 
changeable moiré ribbon coming up on the back 
of the crown in loops and hanging in long stream- 
ers low behind. These streamers are also seen in 
many other bonnets, and are one of the features 
of the season’s trimming. Felt made to imitate 
straw braid is another novelty for bonnets and 
round hats. Fur trimmings on close-shaped bon- 
nets are arranged in two lengthwise bands on 
the back of the crown. Narrow curled bands of 
shaded ostrich feathers border dress bonnets of 
changeable velvet, those in the palest pink and 
green tints having black watered ribbon passing 
over the top and serving as strings. Velvet 
throat bows are formed of the ends or strings an 
inch wide when folded; the ends are turned up 
in loops three inches long, and one is provided 
with a cross strap to complete the bow. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
furs, to Messrs. C. G. GunrHer’s Sons; and for 
millinery, to Madame Louise er Cik; Madame 
Kenog; and Messrs. Worrnineron, Surru, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Epwakp Buregss, the designer of the yacht 
Volunteer, has his office on State Street, Boston, 
not far from the Post-office, but it is in the light 
and airy top rooms of the building that Mr. 
Burgess docs his work; not only for the sake 
of the light and air were these rooms chosen, 
but on account of their privacy. Mr. Burgess 
has great trouble to keep the plans of his bouts 
from becoming known to the public. In future 
contracts with builders he intends to insert a 
clause providing for a forfeiture of money in 
case the plans are given for publication or per- 
mitted to be ——- 

—It is Bret Harte and not Mark Twain who 
is stopping at Buckenham Hall, Norwich, Eng- 
land. Epmunp Yates cabled over the story 
that Mr. CLEMENS had taken this place for the 
winter, and that he was spending his time en- 
tertaining guests and editing a library of wit 
and humor; but it was all a mistake, for Mr. 
CLEMENS is in Hartford, and has no thought of 
spending the winter abroad. 

—RosBekT Barnett BRowNING, the son of the 
poet, was married recently to Miss Fanny Cop- 
INGTON, an American lady. The wedding was a 
quiet one, and after it was over the guests were 
entertained by the bride’s cousin, Mrs. Scuies- 
INGER, Of Harkwell Place, London. The bride 
and groom have gone to Italy for their honey- 





moon, and it is believed that later they will visit 
the United States. Young Browning is an ar- 
tist with the chisel as well as the brush, but it 
is as a painter that he is best known. He paints 
poetical subjects in bheroie style, and shows a 
good deal of imagination in his compositions. 

—Dr. CHaries Mackay, the author of “ Baby 
Mine,” writes to the London Atheneum to com- 
plain that he never received any compensation, 
honorary or pecuniary, for his words, although 
when set to music 200,000 copies and upward 
were sold in the United States. 

—J. H. Ruopes, one of the trustees of the 
Garfield Memorial Fund, says that they have 
adopted the plan of asking ten cents from each 
person desiring to be siiown over the memorial, 
which goes toward keeping a guard over the 
place. Already the hand of the vandal may be 
traced on the walls of this memorial, and some- 
thing had to be done or it would be destroyed 

—Mrs. Josepn TevyMan, of Chicago, is trying 
to build a free kindergarten in connection with 
the Lakeside Sanitarium, on the plan, suggested 
by Rev. E. E. Haxe, of raising the money by 
ten-cent subscriptions. 

—Mrs. ParKer, the wife of the Rev. Joserna 
PARKER, is said to be a good musician, and is a 
pupil of RanpeeGger, of London, and for some 
time led the singing in the choir of her hus- 
band’s church, She is tall and robust, with 
brown hair, blue eyes, and white teeth, and has 
frank, engaging manners. 

—Dr. O. W. Hotmgs says of General CHARLES 
J. Patne, of the Volunteer—who, by-the-way, is 
his kinsman—that he is the only commander he 
ever heard of who made himself illustrious by 
running away from the enemy. 

—Although France and England are only sep- 
arated by the Channel, they are as wide apart in 
manners and customs as though the ocean raged 
between them. In nothing is this more con- 
spicnous than their eating. A French woman’s 
breakfast consists of a cup of café au lait and a 
roll, Queen Vieroria, according to a recent 
chronicler, sits down to a breakfast-table laden 
with Scotch porridge, cold rump-steak pie, hot 
rump steak, cold rump steak, cold gammon of 
bacon, boiled eggs, Scotch scones, brown-bread, 
butter, honey, tea, coffee, and a kind of cocoa 
specially prepared for her Majesty 

—The body of AupuBON, the naturalist, has 
been taken from its vault in Trinity Cemetery, 
New York, and will be laid at the head of anew 
avenue to bear his name, the place to be marked 
by a fine monument. Professor D. 8. MARTIN, 
Dr. Britton, and Professor Eg@Leston, of Co- 
lumbia, have the arrangements in hand. 

—Lady ANNIE Brassey, who died September 
14th, on board her husband’s yacht the Sunbeam 
(which her pen has rendered famous), ofa fever, 
while on her way to Australia, and was buried 
at sea, was a Woman of varied accomplishments, 
She was us good a horsewoman us she was @ 





sailor, anda charming hostess withal. During the 
intervals of her yachting cruises with her hus- 
band she gathered a brilliant circle of prominent 
politicians, authors, and artists about her at her 
country house, Normanhurst Court, in Sussex, 
and her housein Park Lane, where her receptions 
during Lord Brassey’s long career in Parliament 
were marked features of the London season. She 
took a lively interest in philanthropic works, 
and was made a Dame Chevaliére of the Order 
of St. John for the services rendered by her to 
the 8t. John Ambulance Association. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND makes it a point to go to 
church every Sunday, and she always walks 
when it is possible. She has a sentiment on the 
subject, so her friends say, and she indulges it. 

—Ex-President Hayes devotes a large share 
of his time and attention to educational and phil- 
anthropie labors. The subject of prison reform 
interests him deeply, as does also the educational 
development of the colored race. 

—Epison, the inventor, is rosy-cheeked, and 
weighs 190 pounds. He comes of a long-lived 
race. His father was eighty when he died, his 
grandfather one hundred and three, and his 
great-grand father one hundred and seven, 

—Mr. GeorGe Parsons Laturop has follows 
ed the wise example of a number of our literary 
men and has pitched his tent away from the 
worries and excitement of the metropolis. New 
London, Connecticut, is the place of his choice, 
and he intends to spend nine months of the year 
in thet beautiful town. 

—Miss Emma Asport is a champion of her 
profession, the operatic stage. In a sermon re- 
cently delivered in Nashville, Tennessee, a cler- 
gyman said some unpleasant things about the 
stage. Miss ABBOTT, who happened to be in 
the church, arose in her pew and answered the 
preacher back, to his no little astonishment, and 
to the delight of his congregation. The neiyl- 
boring town of Chattanooga has shown its ap- 
preciation of Miss ABBorT’s action by present- 
ing her with a solid silver yacht. No doubt the 
spirit of the testimonial was of the best; but 
wherein is the appropriateness of a yacht, except 
that the subject is one at present uppermost ? 

—Miss CLEVELAND, the President’s sister, has 
been regularly installed as teacher of the higher 
branches of history in Mrs. Sy.vanus Reep’s 
school, in New York. Miss CLEVELAND is more 
than a teacher, she is a partner in the business 
with Mrs. Reep, and if that lady retires, will 
succeed to the entire control of the school 
As Mrs. Reep has made a fortune out of her 
school, Miss CLEVELAND is to be congratulated. 
It is said that no woman off the stage has ever 
been paid as large a salary as Miss CLEVELAND 
will draw iv her new position. 
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Corsace with Sovracne TrimMiIne. 
For design see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 28-31. 
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Fig. 3.—Desien ror Tea Crorn, Fic. 2—Cross 
Srircn Emproipery.—[Key to Symbols: ® Dark, ® Me- 
dium, © Light, Bine-Green ; = Dark Olive; ® Light Olive; 
® Dark, & Medium, © Light, Brown; 8 Dark, ~ Medium, 

& Light, Red; & Dark, ® Medium, ~ Light, Blue; - Ground.) 


Work or Scrap Basket. 

Tuts work-basket or catch-all 
has. a frame of bainboo rods tipped 
with metal, the receptacle itself 
being made of Indian red plush, 
















Figs. 1 and 2.—Emrromerep Tra Ciorus.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
For design of Fig. 1 see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 58. 


Sixx anp Woot Comprnation TorLerre 


For diagram and description see Supplement. Work or Scrap Basket. 
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Fig. 4.—Borprr Design ror Tra Corus, ETC. 
Cross anp Ho.sein Stitch Emproipery. 


The plush is gathered around the bar at 
the top, is twice gathered on a cord at 
intervals lower down, forming a heading, 
and is drawn together at the bottom. 
It is lined inside with cream-colored 
cashmere. A Bulgarian scarf of cream- 
colored cotton crépe with embroidered 


Srrirep anp Priatn Woon Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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MonoGram FOR MARKING 


Linen.— Cross Srite 


ends is draped on the 
front and caught down 
with ribbon bows of Ind- 
ian red and cream-colot 
combined. The handle 
is wound with plush and 
ornamented with tassels. 


Embroidered Tea 
Cloths.—Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 
760. 


THERE are two tea 








Fig. 4.—Tarttor Draess.—Front 


[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement 


cloths shown in this 
illustration, one of 
plain cream-colored 
linen with graceful 
corner designs em- 
broidered in long 
stitch, the other of 
linen damask with 
a canvas- woven bor- 
der in which a con- 
ventional border de- 
sign is worked in 
cross stitch with 
colored Harris (lin- 
en) embroidery 
thread. The full- 
sized outline design 
for Fig. 1 is given 
in Fig. 58 on the 
pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement. The en- 
tire design is out- 
lined with  terra- 
cotta linen thread 
in stem stitch; the 
veining in stem 
stitch and the seed- 
ing of French knots 
are worked in olive 
green and terra- 
cotta thread, and 
the cornucopia is 
filled in long stitch 
and with lines of 
feather - stitching, 
both worked = in 
white linen thread. 
The cloth has «a 
narrow drawn bor- 
der which is hem- 
stitched, and the 
edge is finished 
with a frill of color- 
ed Smyrna lace. 
Fig. 3 gives the 
working pattern for 
the border of the 
damask cloth, Fig. 
2, together with a 
list of the colors 
which the symbols 
represent. Instead 
of the border Fig. 3, 
that given in Fig. 4 
might be used. 
This is worked in 
cross stitch for the 
solid parts, with all 
the outlines of the 
figures defined in 
Holbein stitch of 






Piusa Coat.—Bacx.—{For Front, see 
Front Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No, VIL, Figs. 51-57. 








Monocram ror Markina Linen 
Cross STITCH. 


GLE 


Fig. 1.—Casuuere Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 
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Crocnet Scarr 
For description see Supplement. 
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VISITING AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Grirt’s Arrernoon Drgss. 
¥or description see Supplement. 
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Dress ror Girt From 11 to 13 
Years otp.—For Front, see Page 
769.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 10-19. 
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MonocraM For MARKING 
Linen.—Cross Srircu. 
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For pattern and 
piement, 
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Fig 3.—Tattor Dress.—Back.—([See Fig. 4.] 
For description sce Supplement. 
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7RAM FOR MARKING 


Linkn.—Cross Stitcu 


her color. It may 
xeecuted in the Rus- 


red and blue of 


more or less pronounced 
tones, or in the more 
neutral cinnamon red, 


and brown tints. 


This cloth has a deep 
fringe with a knotted 


ling. 





Fig. 5.—Casumerr Costume. 


{See Fig. 1.] 
description see Sup- 
No. L, Figs. 1-9. 


The Teacup. 


W HILE §aleco- 

holic stimu- 
lants have been 
given more largely 
to the use of the 
masculine portion 
of our race, the 
feminine portion 
has contented itself 
with tea, and 
had to undergo a 
good deal of revil- 
ing, and of assur- 
ance that there is 
death in the pot, in 
consequence, It is 
told them that tea 
18 ouly to be had in 
an adulterated con- 
dition; that it is 
dyed, and poisoned, 
and made over 
from the tea leaves 
of the original 


as 


drinkers, As yet 
all this has made 
no difference with 
the women who 
depend upon the 
herb. They will 
not believe that all 
the tea grown on 
all the miles of the 
Chinese tea farms 
has to be adul 
terated, or that 
enough is used 
there to make its 
redrying and color- 
ing worth while. 
It is told them also 
that it produces 
painful excitement 
and wakefulness, 
when taken in 
quantity, from 
which comes pain- 
ful reaction, that it 
acts like tannin in 
the stomach, that it 
produces theism— 
whatever that pro- 
duction may be— 
and that the pro- 
fessional tea-taster, 
who does not even 
swallow the tea he 
tastes, is always 
sooner or later ruin- 
ed physically by 
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his business. But the women reply that temper- 
ance in tea is valuable, as temperance in every- 
thing else is, that drunk when the leaf is a year 
old, the volatile oil, which does the chief of the 
injury, has nearly or quite all escaped, and that 
taken in reason it prevents waste in the system, 
assists assimilation, and stimulates respiration. 
With this opinion of it stoutly held, it will be a 
long while before the opponents of tea-drinking 
will rob women, and particularly the working-wo- 
men, of their cheering and sustaining cup. 


KATHARINE REGINA." 
By WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or “Ant Sorts ann Conprrtons or Men,” 
“Tar Woruy Went Very Wert Tren,” 
“Tue CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETO. 








CHAPTER IV. 
A FAITHFUL TRUSTER. 


F, gentle reader, you are proposing to embark 

ona career of what the harsh world too read- 
ily calls crime, and Judges reward with a term of 
seclusion, would you rather carry it on secretly, 
or would you take your wife into partnership ? 
It is a question which cannot be lightly answered, 
because the answer must depend in great mea- 
sure on the character and disposition of the lady. 
For there are wives who, like eminent statesmen 
when they suddenly and brazenly veer round and 
give the lie to all that they have hitherto said 
and taught and professed, are ready to aver that 
the thing is the only right thing to do, and to 
cover it up with a gilding of fair words and pre- 
tence, so as to make it appear most beautiful, 
virtucus, and unselfish. Other wives there are, 
again, who can never be brought to see any- 
thing but the naked ugliness of the thing stand- 
ing out in front of the written law, and refuse 
any assistance, and go melancholy and ashamed. 

You will now hear, if you have the patience to 
follow up this narrative, what happened to a man 
who adopted a certain course of action without 
his wife’s knowledge and consent previously ob- 
tained. I do not know, that is to say, what 
Harriet Rolfe would have said, or what co-opera- 
tion she would have afforded her husband. Per- 
haps the path which opened out before him, 
showing such vistas of ease and delight, might 
have attracted and tempted her as well—but I 
do not know. Meantime it is a curious specula- 
tion to think of the difference it might have 
made had Harriet herself been a consenting party 
to the line adopted. 

It was not a deep-laid conspiracy, hatched 
after long meditation and brooding. Not at all; 
it grew out of smal! beginnings, and was devel- 
oped, a8 such things often are, by the assistance 
of unforeseen circumstances. 

James Rolfe knew perfectly well that he would 
get nothing from his uncle’s will, and was not in 
the least surprised when he learned its contents. 
The history of five years spent as an articled 
clerk in the office, and five more spent in acquir- 
ing experience at the cost of his patrimony, 
caused his uncle to resolve that his nephew 
should be left to make his own way in the world. 
This shows what a high opinion he had formed 
of this nephew. Further, on several occasions 
he communicated this opinion to James. 

Therefore when Tom proposed that he should 
prove the will and take over the management of 
the property, James considered it the greatest 
piece of luck which had ever befallen him. 

At first he sat down, the papers before him, 
with all the zeal which one expects of a man 
paid by the hour instead of by the job, without 
limit as to time. He began by investigating the 
circumstances connected with the trust-money, 
something of which he already knew, 

Next he made, as he thought, the discovery 
that the whole estate was not more than sufli- 
cient to discharge the trust. 

He communicated this unpleasant discovery to 
Tom as a fact about which there was no doubt. 
It had the immediate effect of causing Tom’s de- 
parture for Egypt. If it had not been for that 
discovery the second chapter of this book—nay, 
the whole book—would have been impossible for 
a trathful historian. 

Now at school the youthful James had never 
been able to add up his sums and to reduce his 
pounds to pence with the correctness desired by 
his masters. The immediate result was unplea- 
sant; the more enduring result was hatred and 
continued ignorance of all mathematical science. 
Therefore, as an accountant, he blundered. And 
it was not until Tom was gone that he found out 
what a big blunder he had made. Never mind; 
when he returned there would be time to set him 
right. 

Six weeks after his departure there came the 
first alarming telegram in the papers, 

Jumes Rolfe read it and changed color, Then 
he reflected, and winked hard with both eyes. 
In moments of mental agitation he always winked 
hard and tight with both eyes. Some men turn 
red or pale or both; others fidget with their 
hands; others wriggle in their chairs; James 
Rolfe winked with both eyes. 

The next day and the next and the day after 
there came more telegrams of a similar character. 

“ Harriet,” said her husband, solemnly, “ my 
cousin Tom must be dead. Four days have passed 
and he has not come back. The last fugitives 
who have escaped have returned to camp, but he 
has not come in. Captain McLaughlin, of the 
115th, and Mr. Addison, correspondent of the 
Daily Herald, ave still missing. There is no 
doubt, I very much fear, that Tom is dead.” 

“Then who'll have all the money, James ?” 

“There may be a will,” he replied, fully aware 
that there was none. “It ought to be mine by 
rights. But there may be a will.” 
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“ What other relations has he ?” 

“ He has cousins by his mother’s side, but the 
family all went to New Zealand long ago. By 
his father’s side I am the only first cousin.” 

“Then—oh ! Jem, won't you have it all?” 

“We must distinguish, Harriet,” he replied, 
in a legal tone; “we must distinguish, I cer- 
tainly ought to have it all.” 

“ He was engaged, you told me.” 

“Yes.” James was reminded by the question 
of certain last words and a promise. And again 
he winked with both eyes. “Yes, he was en- 
gaged. I shall look into his papers, Harriet, and 
find his will, if he left one.” 

His heart leaped up within him and his pulse 
quickened, because he knew very well that there 
was no will. 

The time was one of great tightness. The 
rent was overdue, and the landlord was pressing. 
James Rolfe’s private resources had wellnigh 
come to an end, and his practice was meagre 
indeed. It is not enough, as many have discover- 
ed, to call yourself a solicitor, if your language, 
your manners, your appearance, and your general 
reputation fail to command the respect and con- 
fidence which bring along the client. James's 
appearance reminded the observer of a swash- 
buckler in private modern dress. Now, rightly 
or wrongly, people like their solicitors to exhibit 
a correct and sober tenue. His tastes led him 
to racing, and therefore to billiards, the turf being 
somehow the first cousin of the billiard table. 
Both are green, to begin with. He was well set 
up; a big, handsome fellow, with brown hair 
straight and short, a smooth cheek, and a full 
mustache; the kind of man who at forty will 
have developed a figure and put on a double 
chin, His wife, whom he elevated to that proud 
position from a stall in Soho Bazar, was, like 
himself, big-limbed, full of figure, and comely to 
look upon. There was no woman anywhere, Jem 
proudly felt, who could compare with her. In 
fact, when Harriet was well dressed and in a good 
temper she was a very handsome creature indeed. 
She would make a splendid stage queen with her 
masses of brown hair rolled up under a gleam- 
ing gold coronet, a black or crimson velvet dress 
showing her white arms and setting off her regu- 
lar features and her ample rosy cheek, her broad 
white shoulders and her great blue eyes. Rubens 
would have painted her with enthusiasm. She 
must have come from the country, for in London 
such women are not grown. In other things, 
besides comeliness, she was a fitting partner for 
James Rolfe: like him, she ardently loved all the 
pomps and vanities of the world—every one— 
and especially the vanity of rich and beautiful 
raiment. Next, she loved the vanity of the the- 
atre, which she regarded as the proper place to 
show a good dress. She also loved the vanity 
of champagne, the festal drink; that of good 
eating; and that of cheerful society, where the 
men did what they pleased and the ladies were 
not stuck-up and stiff. 

“ Harriet,” said her husband, a few days later, 
“Tom is really dead. There can be no longer 
any doubt about it.” 

“Ts it really and truly certain ?” 

“ Everybody has given him up.” 

“Oh, Jem—and all this money! Is it really 
ours? Oh!” 

Jem did not immediately reply, but he shut 
both eyes hard. Then he walked to the window, 
and looked out into the back garden of the villa. 
Then he returned to the fireplace and played 
with the things on the mantel-shelf. Harriet 
waited, and watched him anxiously. 

“ Harriet,” he said, “I am his cousin and his 
solicitor. I have therefore been to his lodgings 
this afternoon and paid the rent, and carried 
away his books and papers and clothes and 
everything.” 

“Well?” 

“So far as I have gone—I have examined all 
the papers, which did not take long—I have 
found no will.” 

“Then—oh, Jem”—Harriet sprang to her feet 
—‘“ everything is ours!” 

“Don’t be in a harry. There may be a will. 
The property can only be ours if there is no will, 
because Tom would certainly have given it to 
that girl.” 

Harriet sank back in her chair. 

“T thought,” her husband continued, “ before 
he went away that there would be no money 
after all.” 

“No money? Why? With all your uncle's 
fortune !” 

“ Because it seemed at one time as if there 
were liabilities that would swallow up all. Why 
should he make a will when he had nothing to 
leave? There was not even an insurance; there 
is next to nothing in the bank; there are his 
books, but what are they worth ?” 

“No will, you think, Tom? Then—” 

“No will, I am nearly sure. But for the pre- 
seit we cannot be absolutely certain.” 

* But then he may not be dead, after all.” 

“For my own part, I have been certain from 
the beginning that he is dead. The party were 
surrounded and attacked. A fewescaped. When 
the place was visited again ‘the other day there 
was nothing but the skeletons left. I have no 
doubt at all that he is killed.” 

“Oh!” It was a long and rapturous interjec- 
tion. “Are you sure,Jem? Oh! And no will! 
Can no one take the property away from us?” 

“There is no will, Harriet. It will be all 
mine.” He spoke with an authority which com- 
manded faith. 

“How much is it, Jem? Oh, cell me how 
much it is.” 

“ There's a house in Russell Square beautifully 
furnished, where my uncle lived.” 

“Oh! but there’s more than a house.” 

“There is property of all kinds—freehold 
houses, lands, investments—which come to, we'll 
say, fifteen hundred a year, I dare say. Harriet, 
we'll go at once and live in Russell Square.” 





“We will, Jem.” 

“We'll give up this measly little villa.” 

“We will—oh! we will; and Jem—dear Jem 
—promise me you won’t play ducks and drakes 
with this money as you did with your own.” 

“No, my dear, I will not. I’ve done with bet- 
ting, don’t you fear. It’s all over, Harriet. And 
I say, old girl, we’ve had our little tiffs about 
the money, and I own we have been hard up 
once or twice.” 

“Once or twice only? It seems to me that 
it’s been nothing but a stand-up fight ever since 
we got married. Hardly a day but I wished 
myself back at my stall in Soho Bazar. Once 
or twice! And you led me to believe that you 
were so well off.” 

“ Well, Harriet, I was in love, you know. But 
that’s all over, and what I wanted to say was 
that it’s all to be forgotten now, just as we shall 
sink the stall when we go into society and take 
our proper place.” 

“Poor Tom Addison!” she sighed. “TI shall 
put on mourning for six months—not crape, of 
course, because I hate it—but half-mourning for 
six months. Half-mourning is always becoming. 
Poor Tom Addison! And I shall always be sorry 
that I never saw him. I could have grieved for 
him so much more truly if I had ever known him.” 

“Oh! never mind that,” said her husband, bru- 
tally. “Sit down and enjoy a good cry over him, 
just as if you had known him. You'd like him 
back again, wouldn’t you? Nothing we should 
either of us like better.” 

“Don’t, Jem. Of course it makes a wonder- 
ful difference to us. But we may have our feel- 
ings, and there’s a proper way of talking about 
things.” 

“ Feel away,” Jem grinned, “and talk as much 
as you like, but don’t talk him back again. Yes, 
yon can talk, I know, as well as the tinker who 
talked off the donkey’s hind-leg.” 

“Then there is that poor dear girl who was 
engaged tohim, What’s become of her? I wish 
I'd known her too. I could have called upon 
her and condoled with her—in black silk.” 

“She is a governess somewhere, I believe. It’s 
rough on her, isn’t it? I hope she'll get another 
lover.” 

“Lovers are not to be had for the asking, Jem. 
There’s not enough to go round, as everybody 
knows, and very few girls get more than one 
chance; unless, of course, they are more than 
commonly attractive.” She smiled, feeling her- 
self to be one of the exceptions. 

This conversation makes the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Rolfe in Russell Square intelli- 
gible. It also explains why Mr. James Rolfe 
sat every day in his uncle’s office in New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, his own name being put up instead 
of his uncle’s, and there carried on his business. 

When James Rolfe was an articled clerk there 
came to the office once a quarter, to receive on 
each occasion the sum of seventy-five pounds, in 
five-pound notes, a gentleman named Captain 
Willoughby. He was an elderly man of distin- 
guished appearance and excellent manners. The 
senior clerk received him, gave him his money, 
and took his receipt. The whole business did not 
take more than five minutes. On the last quarter- 
day of March, commonly called Lady-day, Captain 
Willoughby had not called for his money. 

James was in no hurry to find out what had 
become of this man and who were his heirs. In- 
deed, he was at first fully occupied in mastering 
the details of a complicated estate, and it must 
be owned that he was not good at mastering de- 
tails. Presently, things becoming a little clearer, 
he began to inquire further into this matter, and 
he discovered several curious and interesting 
things ; namely, first, that no message or intelli- 
gence had come to the office concerning Captain 
Willoughby; secondly, that no person had sent 
in any claim as heir; thirdly, that no one had 
inquired after the Trust; and fourthly, that Cap- 
tain Willoughby’s address was unknown. It was 
strange that if the man was dead his heirs did 
not come forward. The mystery of this Trust 
began to worry him. Where were Captain Wil- 
loughby’s heirs? Was he really dead? If so, 
why had no news been sent to the office ? 

“The trust-money,” he said, presenting the 
case to himself, “was given to my uncle. Here 
is Miss Willoughby’s letter in the safe: ‘Give my 
nephew three hundred a year, and let the rest 
accumulate for his children if he marries.’ And 
here is the deed which my uncle drew up to se- 
cure the carrying out of the Trust. The nephew 
did marry: there’s my uncle’s note at the back 
of the letter. He married an actress and she 
died. Had he any children? I don’t know. If 
he had, let them come and take their money, 
They must know where their father came for 
his. If there are no children, the money reverts 
to Miss Willoughby’s heirs, Well, let them come 
and claim it. There is nothing to prove the 
Trust but this one letter and the deed. They 
may have a copy, but it isn’t likely, or I should 
have heard of it by this time. Besides, Miss 
Willoughby died seven years ago; her will has 
long sinee been proved and her money paid over 
by my uncle, her executor, to her heirs, and not 
a word said about the Trust in her will.” 

You now begin to understand what it was that 
James Rolfe did. _ First, he constituted himself 
sole heir, If anything, he said, should be left 
after the Trust was paid,it could be divided 
among all the cousins if they came to claim it. 
Until they should claim their share he would 
continue to take and enjoy the whole. 

Next, he said nothing to his wife about the 
Trust: he did not endeavor to find out if Captain 
Willoughby left any children, nor did he acquaint 
the heirs of Miss Willoughby with the facts. 

As for his promise as regards Katharine, he 
put that away in a corner of his brain where it 
was not likely to disturb him, And he told his 
wife nothing of that promise, any more than of 
the trust-money. 

Conscience sometimes makes dreadful ghosts to 





appear in the dead of night and whisper terrifying 
things in the ears of some solicitors who do these 
things. In James Rolfe’s case there were no 
ghosts at all. Conscience acquiesced. He slept 
beside his handsome Harriet the sleep of the just 
and righteous. No one knew about the Trust: 
there was, to be sure, the letter in the safe with 
the deed, but the key of this safe was in his 
pocket. No one knew about the Trust, or about 
his promise as regards Katharine—ridiculous, to 
think that he was going to give that girl his 
uncle’s estate! No one knew except Tom Ad- 
dison and himself; and Tom was dead. 

If he had told Harriet the exact truth she 
might perhaps have insisted on the restitution 
of the trust-money to Miss Willoughby’s heirs, 
and she might have proposed a compromise as 
regards Katharine. On the other hand, she might 
have acquiesced in her husband’s proceedings, 
and even given him assistance and a moral sup- 
port. Who knows? But he did not tell her, 
and she continued happy in her great house, for 
the first time in her life free from worry; now 
her husband was rich there would be no more 
trouble. Of course he was honest. Honest ? 
The doubt could not arise. A gentleman is al- 
ways honest—who ever heard of a gentleman 
being a rogue and a robber of orphans ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
KATHARINE. 


Tom was dead. The worst misfortune that 
could happen to any girl had fallen upon Katha- 
rine. She had lost her lover. In modern war- 
fare the war correspondent runs more risks than 
the warrior. The latter only takes his turn in 
the fighting; the former must be always in the 
front; the combatants are looked after and kept 
in safety; they are like the pawns of a chess- 
board, moved from cover to cover; the corre- 
spondent has to find his own cover, The earlier 
war correspondent had to keep in the rear with 
the camp-followers and the commissariat: he 
picked up what information he could gather, an 
object of much suspicion and some contempt. 
He now marches with the van, goes out with the 
forlorn hope, sits down in the thick of the fight 
with his note-book, and takes ten men’s share of 
the bullets, Consequently he sometimes gets 
picked off. 

The hope that the two missing Englishmen 
might return was never strong, and grew daily 
more faint, until it finally vanished quite. They 
were dead. There could be no longer any doubt. 
From tle great gray desert there came no more 
news or message from the dead than comes across 
the broad silent ocean from the shipwrecked 
sailor whose craft has gone down beneath his 
feet. Even the men of the Savage Club, a truly 
hopeful and remarkably cheerful body, among 
whom are many war correspondents, men of peril 
and daring, gave up pretending to hope any long- 
er—Tom Addison, one of the best of good fellows, 
was dead. 

It is good, if you come to think of it, even at 
the first amazement and stupefaction of grief, to 
be obliged to go on working as if nothing had 
happened at all. The old commonplace about 
the clown who has to tumble and grin while his 
wife lies sick unto death, may just as well be put 
away and done with; first, because clowns are 
not, as a rule, I believe, so sensitive a folk as to 
suffer their emotions to hinder necessary work ; 
and secondly, because the business of making 
other people laugh by horse-play is in itself se- 
rious, not mirthful, and therefore compatible 
with the saddest heart; and thirdly, because if 
the clown was of a more than commonly feeling 
disposition, and if his business really required a 
mirthful heart, it would be good for him to be 
taken out of himself and his grief for a while. 
Katharine had a much more difficult duty than 
that of any clown: she had to go governessing. 
You must not look glum before children; you 
must not ery in their presence ; you must not suf- 
fer your face to relax into gloom for a moment; 
yet your smile must not be fixed as cast-iron ; 
you must laugh with them, play with them, chat 
with them, and pretend so well as not to be found 
out or even suspected. All the time that you are 
witu children you must put any private sorrows 
of your own away and out of sight. 

The governess who knows nothing and is only 
amiable and kind to the children, with a leaning 
in the direction of religion, is rapidly dying out; 
the march of civilization tramples upon her. The 
high-schools and the Cambridge colleges are mak- 
ing her existence impossible. Therefore Katha- 
rine was happy in having obtained a post as gov- 
erness in the simple and unpretending family of 
the Emptages. 

They lived in Doughty Street, where they occu- 
pied the lower part of the house—that part 
which commands the kitchen. There were six 
children, all girls; the youngest was six and the 
oldest fifteen, and they were all Katharine’s pu- 
pils. The bread-winner was a clerk in the City: 
he had, I do really believe, all the virtues of his 
profession ; not one or two, but all; they are too 
many to enumerate; suffice it to say that he 
wrote like copper-plate, and kept books with ac- 
curacy; was as punctual as the clock; never 
wanted any amusement; did not smoke tobacco; 
drank a half-pint of beer with his dinner and an- 
other with his supper; walked into the City and 
out again—he had walked in and out for thirty 
years, being now five-and-forty; and his salary 
now reached the very handsome figures of three 
hundred, at which point it would remain. His 
father was a clerk before him; his brothers and 
uncles and cousins and nephews were clerks; 
his wife was the daughter of a clerk: he was 
steeped in clerkery. In appearance he was neat, 
clean, small, and spare, with a modest whisker of 
black hair; he had ventured to become as baid 
in front as if he were a partner; he believed that 
he had attained to a really lofty elevation on the 
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social ladder; certainly there were fewer above 
than below him; and he considered his career a 
remarkable example of what may be effected by 
ability backed by industry and honesty. 

His wife was small and neat like him, but she 
looked much more worn, because to keep six chil- 
dren neat and respectable is work of an even 
more responsible character than that of a clerk in 
a City house. I suppose there was nowhere a 
harder-worked woman, and, fortunately for her 
governess, there was nowhere a kinder-hearted 
woman. 

Katharine began her duties at nine, and she 
left the house at seven, eight, or nine in the even- 
ing, for there was no limit as to hours. She re- 
ceived, in payment for her services, her dinner— 
it really is a shame that the same word has to do 
duty for all the various functions of eating which 
take place between noon and night—and her tea. 
In addition, she was paid quarterly the sum of 
twenty pounds a year. This is rather more than 
a shilling a day—in fact, seven shillings and 
eightpence-farthing a week. It is a great deal of 
money for a clerk on three hundred a year to 
pay a governess, but then it released his wife 
and saved a nurse and allowed the girls to be 
fitted for those occupations which are open to 
genteel young persons for whom the Board school 
could not be thought of—and at any genteel La- 
dies’ Seminary the education of all the six would 
cost a good deal more than twenty pounds a year. 
Katharine’s pay, to look at her side of the bar- 
gain, after paying for her bed and breakfast, left 
her a little over two shillings a week for dress, 
gloves, boots, books, omnibuses, and amusements, 
and everything. Anoble margin! Yet until the 
news came from Egypt she was perfectly happy. 
What matter for a few weeks of pinching when 
her lover would come home again and take her 
out of it? She gave herself up therefore cheer- 
fully to the children, teaching them all the morn- 
ing, walking with them, amusing them, making 
and mending and darning with them and for 
them, bearing a hand in laying the cloth, and, in 
short, behaving as the mother’s help rather than 
the lady governess, insomuch that she was be- 
come the sister of the children and the daughter 
of the mother, who held out her arms to her 
in her trouble—they were thin arms, worn to the 
bone with work for her children—and kissed her, 
and wept over and with her whenever they could 
both spare five minutes from their work. It isa 
good thing, I repeat, for the mourner to get up, 
brush out the ashes from his hair, sew up the 
rent garments—Katharine’s two shillings a week 
allowed of no rending—and go to work again, 
though the clay-clods upon the dead man’s grave 
are still wet, and though his voice yet lingers in 
the brain, and though he is still expected to lift 
the latch and take his accustomed seat. 

Katharine went on with her teaching. In los- 
ing her lover she lost everything. His death— 
though this she understood not, mercifully—con- 
demned her to a life-long struggle for daily 
bread. These life sentences are always being 
passed, and generally upon the innocent. The 
father makes an Ass of himself, or Fate cuts 
him off prematurely. The sentence of the Court 
is that the girls shall be sent into penal servitude 
for life as under-paid, half-fed, incompetent teach- 
ers, wretched artists, miserable literary hacks, 
and so forth. Happily the decrees of the Court 
are not published. If the girls were to under- 
stand what lies before them—the loveless, hope- 
less, dependent, and starved life—one knows not 
whither they would turn in the misery of the 
prospect before them. The twenties, when one 
is hopeful, pass into the thirties, when ‘one is 
strong still, and the thirties into the forties, when 
the strength of youth has changed into endur- 
ance; and presently age falls upon them, and it 
grows daily more difficult to find work, and in the 
end they come to understand their own history, 
and the hopelessness of their case all along, and 
the severity of the Law. Poor ladies! who can 
help them? Who can take them out of Harley 
House ? 





CHAPTER VI. 


DITTMER BOCK. 

Tuere is not much society for familjes such 
as this of Doughty Syuare: friends and relations 
of course there are; but there is little hospital- 
ity, and one cannot expect much visiting when 
the ladies of the household are occupied all day 
long in keeping the family neat and respectable 
to outward show. The theatre, with an order 
to the upper circle, is the most desired form of 
female recreation. Nevertheless, the Emptages 
had one regular and even constant visitor. He 
came every evening and smoked a cigar—of Ham- 
burg manufacture—and conversed with Mr. Emp- 
tage and the ladies. He came at first with the 
view of improving his English by conversation, 
but, it must be confessed, he now came chiefly for 
the purpose of conversing with Katharine. 

He was a young German, named Dittmer Bock. 
He conducted correspondence for the House, which 
also employed Mr. Emptage, in many foreign lan- 
guages: he wrote letters and took down instruc- 
tions in short-hand; he drew forty pounds a vear: 
he lived upon that salary; and he presented the 
appearance of one who lived upon four times 
that salary. The young Germans who come to 
London in the day of small things practise the 
small economies: they share bedrooms: they 
know where to go for meals of a satisfying kind, 
large in bulk to satisfy the Teutonic hunger, but 
cheap. Eighteenpence a day is considered by 

_ some of the younger adventurers as an ample 
allowance for food: for everything not absolute- 
ly necessary, a German who means to rise must 
wait. Dittmer was a sturdy, well-set-up young 
fellow, actually without spectacles. He had the 
blue eyes and the fair hair of his country: his 
manners were gentle: he firmly believed in the 
enormons superiority of Germans over the rest 
of mankind. He loved dancing, though he got 





none: he could sing, playing his own accom- 
paniments, the folk-songs of which the good Ger- 
man never tires: he sang them with great feel- 
ing: and in the evening when the largest lamp 
was lit—the gas lamp—and the children, with 
Mrs. -Emptage and Katharine, sat at the table 
sewing, and Mr. Emptage sat by the fireside, his 
legs crossed, with an evening paper, enjoying the 
leisure of a good gentleman who has put away care 
for the day, it was pretty to see Dittmer spread- 
ing his fingers over the keys, and to listen while 
he warbled, one after the other, the ditties of the 
father-land, 

It became the custom with the young man 
when Katharine staid until nine—no one could 
stay later, because that was the time for the 
family supper—to walk home with her as far as 
the door of Harley House. 

English young men as well as Germans ardent- 
ly desire to tell about themselves, their prospects, 
their aims and their ambitions, but they stifle the 
yearning. They talk to each other for a while, 
but not after their career is actually begun. A 
German young man, on the other hand, looks 
about for a companion of the opposite sex, to 
whom he may confide everything: she becomes 
his friend, his adviser, his sympathizer. Some- 
times she is young and pretty, when the result is 
inevitable: sometimes she is young and plain, 
when the result is generally much the same: 
sometimes she is middle-aged or old, when the 
friendship may become a very sweet and tender 


one. How much good might be done if ladies 
of a certain age would let it be known that they 


were ready to undertake the part of consoler, 
adviser, and sympathizer each to one young man! 
One feels, speaking as a man, perfectly ready at 
any age to do as much for a young lady. _ Kath- 
arine played this part to the young German, 
while he talked about himself. 

“T am not, Fraulein,” Dittmer Bock explained, 
“hochgeboren. My father conducts a Delicates- 
sen-Handlung in Hamburg, opposite the Jacobi 
Church.» May one disguise the good Dittmer’s 
English? Any one may speak it as he spoke it. 
In fact, the German-English of to-day is as easy 
to write as the French-English of sixty years ago 
—witness the humorist in every American paper. 
“My father had ambitions for his sons above the 
Delicatessen-Handlung. He wished that they 
should become great merchants, such as used to 
be found in London.” 

“ Are they not found here still?” 

Dittmer shrugged his shoulders. “TI find the 
memory of great English merchants, and I find 
great German houses—Hamburg is the place 
where you must look now for great merchants. 
Did you ever hear of the Godefroi brothers ?” 

Katharine never had. 

“They were boys who worked and looked 
about them. Perhaps they had read history and 
knew about Whittington and Gresham. And 
they rose and became rich; they discovered an 
island, and they established trade with it and 
planted it. They became rich. They founded 
the great German Colonial Empire of the future” 
—here Dittmer spread his arms—“ which will 
grow and grow until it swallows up your English 
colonies one after the other. I, too, shall look 
about the world until I discover another island 
like Samoa. Then I shall go there and begin to 
trade and to plant.” 

“It is a great ambition, Dittmer.” 

“It has been my resolve since I was a child. 
In order to carry it out I have learnt what I 
could—mathematics, languages, hook-keeping, 
short-hand, physical geography, commercial and 
political history, and the present condition of 
trade over all the world. I know every harbor 
and its exports and imports, and the principal 
merchants who carry on its trade.” 

“That seems a great deal to learn.” 

“Modern trade wants all this knowledge. 
There will very soon be no more English mer- 
chants, because your young men will not learn 
the new conditions of trade. In every office 
there must be clerks who can write and speak 
foreign languages. Your young men will not 
learn them, and your schools cannot teach them. 
Then we come over—we who have learned them. 
For my part, I can write and read English, Swed- 
ish, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian; Dutch, and 
German. Do you think we shall be content to 
stay here as clerks? No,no. Do you think 
that I have come here to sit down with forty 
pounds a year? We are cheap, we German 
clerks. You say so. Mein Gott!-you will find 
us dear. We are learning your trade: we find 
out all your customers and your correspondents: 
we learn your profits, and we undersell you. We 
do not go away. ‘We remain. And presently, 
instead of an English House there is a German 
House in its place, because your young men are 
so stupid that they will not learn.” 

At this point Dittmer Bock was quite carried 
away and became almost the American newspa- 
per German. 

“I study English commerce—I study how it 
began and why it is now coming to anend. The 
English clerk will not learn anything, and expect 
to be paid like an Amtsrichter at least. In 
Deutschiand we learn, and we are poor at first. 
Jawohl! we are poor, but we can wait. It is your 
high salaries in your army, in your navy, in your 
Church, in your trade, in your administration, 
which ruin Great Britain. Everywhere the Ger- 
man merchant drives out the Englishman and 
the American; your commerce goes out of your 
hands: for the moment only it remains in Lon- 
don, thanks to the Germans and the Jews. When 
we have taken Antwerp, it will all go there— 
all—and where will be your London then? All 
—all shall be Deutsch....” Then he fell into 
a philosophical vein. 

‘Let us look around. Already France decays 
—for want of men: England has begun to decay, 
for there will soon be no moive Bauern, no villagers, 
for soldiers, and to make strong and pure the bad 
blood of the towns. Deutschland alone will 
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spread until it has swallowed Holland, Belgium, 
Scandinavia, and India and the Englis h colonie 3, 
and has controlled America. There will be « 
three nations left in the world—Deutschland, 
Russia, China. Will there be one grand world- 
kingdom, with Berlin for its world-centre? — Al- 
ways we see in history commerce which passes 
from hand to hand: everywhere one people which 
decays and one people which advances. It is 
curious: it is wonderful.” 

“ But all this will be after your time, Dittmer.” 

“ As for me,” he answered, coming down from 
the prophetic level, “I shall become another 
Godefroi, and find another Samoa,’ 

“T hope you will, Dittmer .” said Katie. 

“ Fraiulein”—he left off talking about himself 
—“ my heart is. sorrowful for you. Every day I 
tear open the paper and I look for news. I say, 
Oh! perhaps to-day it comes—the telegram that 
he is well.” 

“Dittmer, please stop. 
such a thing again.” 

“But there is hope, since they have learned 
nothing about him.” 

“How can there be hope 
I have his letters. I shall carry them all my 
life.” Involuntarily she laid her hand upon the 
pocket where they were kept. “The letters are 
all I have of him. He is dead, Dittmer. And, 
oh! my heart is breaking. Never speak again 
of news. There can be none, unless they find 
his bones upon the sands. No news—no news. 
He is dead—he is dead.” 

They finished their walk in silence. When 
they reached Harley House, Katharine saw that 
the tears were running down Dittmer’s cheeks. 

“You are good and kind, my friend,” she said. 
“Oh! it is something to have a friend in the 
world,” 

He stooped and kissed her hand. 

“ Friulein—” he began, but he choked and said 
no more. It is remarkable that although we 
boast ourselves to be the grand articulately 
speaking race of Man, the most expressive things 
are those which are omitted. Dittmer Bock 
never finished that sentence, yet Katharine knew 
what he meant, and that she had a servant as 
well as a friend. 

One evening he had been silent and dull at the 
house, even refusing to sing. He spoke to her 
on another subject. 

“ Fraulein,” he said, “there will be more trou- 
ble.” 

“What is it, Dittmer? 
for me ?” 

“For our friends. 
as for me.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

He proceeded to tell her, with many excuses 
and apologies to himself for betraying the con- 
fidence of the House, that in his position of con- 
fidential secretary and letter writer, he knew a 
great deal more than the clerks in the outer office 
knew; that the partners spoke more freely in 
his presence than before others: that in this way, 
and by putting things together, he had learned 
that, owing to the depression of trade and the 
bad prospects of the future it was in contempla- 
tion to make a considerable reduction in the 
penses of the establishment. 

‘“What does that mean ?” 

“Tt may mean that Mr. Emptage will be sent 
away.” 

“Oh! that would be terrible for them.” 

“Or perhaps his salary would be reduced.” 

“ But they are poor enough as it is.” 








Please—do not say 


? No—he is dead 


Trouble for you or 


Therefore for you as well 


ex- 


“T shall be kept because I am cheap. They 
think I.am cheap. Ho! The English clerks 


are sent away because they are dear, and because 
they know neither short-hand nor any foreign 
language, and never try to devise any way of ex- 
tending the business. They aremachines. What 
did I tell you, Fraulein? Is not London decaying 
when her young men will not learn the only 
things which will keep them from falling ?”’ 

“But what—oh! Dittmer, my friend—what 
will that poor woman with her six children do if 
her husband is dismissed ?” 

“T know not. Presently another German 
House may rise upon the ruins of an English 
House. The good Emptage is honest. He shall 
count the money in that House. And his daugh- 
ters shall marry the planters in my Pacitic Isl- 
and.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








CLOTHES. 


F it were not for clothes a great part of the world 

would have nothing to do, and nothing to think 
about. Clothes are to some what books and pic- 
tures and bric-a-brac, music, poetry, and conversa- 
tion, are to others. They take the place of meta- 
physics, astronomy, and psychological research. 
Possibly it may require as much thought to plan a 
reception gown as to calculate an eclipse, especial- 
ly when the purse is slender; to imagine a new 
shape for a bonnet, a new drapery, a new trim- 
ming, as to invent a philosophical solution of the 
universe or to compose a symphony ; but the mind 
is more enlarged and enriched by the one than by 
the other. We do not exactly want to live for 
clothes, to satisfy our. souls with such material 
things, although many are apparently content to 
give all their leisure and thoughts to them, and 
are no sooner off with the old clothes than they 
are on with the new. . They always have a dress- 
maker in the house and shopping on hand, Their 
literature is fashion reports. They have no in- 
terests to speak of apart from this frivolous pur- 
suit, or none so great, so absorbing. Happiness 
for such people consists in a wardrobe where no 
omission can be detected. But let it not be sup- 
posed that this adoration of clothes is a peculiar- 
ly feminine trait, although many believe so. Are 
not fop and coxcomb both in the masculine gen- 
der, and is there any feminine synonym for them ? 
Of course it may be urged that men have nobler 
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occupations which consume their time, that their 
not so narrow as to be agitated by the 


shape of a collar, but this is perhaps only an are 


minds are 




















gument in favor of the higher education of woe 
men. If their minds were as elegantly and suit. 
ably furnished as those of their brothers, would 
they not have something more interesting to de- 
vote themselves to ? 

Dress is a kind of recreation, like poetry or 
music, not the absorbing i est of a lifetime, 
although one might suspect quite the reverse. 
Too profound attention to it is debilitating to the 
mental fibre; like some poisons, it has an accu- 
mulative effect ; one cannot trifle with it or it as. 
serts itself, and becomes an intoxication in one 
case, a fetich in another. It is always a pleasure 
to see well-dressed people; a gown that fits 
badly, colors ill assorted, tawdriness, depress one 
like bad di ng, like “ sweet bells jangling out 
of tune”; but those who put their soul into their 
clothes, into the gy of a skirt or the set of a 
sleeve, have generally verv little else to recom. 
mend them, and one soon exhausts their resources, 
‘A sweet disorder in the dress’? may be advised 
for artistic effect; it relieves primness and gives 
a touch of piquaney to a toilette; but the disorder 
must not nto a disease: one 1s not more 
certainly b la gel r music, for ltera- 
ture or art, than another is born with a taste for 


dress, Knows what to wear and how to wear it, 
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Lovise C.—We ca 


























1 give you no information on the 
e persons you mention are not identical. 
2 articles will probably appear in 
Get Valenciennes trimming lace 
trim a canury satin evening dress. 
ias a thin neck, gather the net asa full 
I Isle sulders, gath- 
t tin corsage, which 
Ith ust nider the 
holes tl sid extending 
shoulders as in the oire dress illu 
on page 508 of Ba No. 2 XX You cou 
centuate the bias effect by put ¢ two or three 
moire ribbon in the unde rm seams and meeting 
a point in the middle of the front. Another 
way of trimmin ores with lace and ribbon is 
show na fichn « page to that just quoted, 
Mes. T R.—A better p woud be to have your 
whole skirt of black lace, using the shaw! for an apron, 
and buying enough deep lace to complete it. If you 
wish, the foundation skirt can be of rose-colored silk 
or satin surah. Turn in the neck of the basque in V- 
shape, an d drape with lace, either white or black. We 
| do not by mail to such ing 5 
W. C. F.—Yon will find directions for preparing 
pine pillows in an article in Bazar No, 36, Vol. XIX 
_ Van.—Your suit will be in good style. 
me .C.—Skirts of green cashmere, or of green 
re ettily draped, or else of black lace, will be 
handsome with your green velvet basque. See late 
illustrations of bridal veils in the Bazar. We do not 
reply Dy mall 
Lutu.—Make handsomely draped skirts of your 
green repped silk, and get ¢ 
wear with it. Striped poi 
or white, will be pretty for your evening dress made 
up with moiré ribbon like the short dinner gown il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XX., on page 716. 
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| dress you | 


Rose Darrie.—Most of 


answered at len 


your 
gth in the rev 
and Social Usages, 
fice on receipt of $1 25. 


many questions 
ised edition of Manners 
which will be sent you from this of- 


are 


R. M. P.—Satin is not as fashionable as silk, so you 
should get Gobelin blue silk and velvet for the visiting 
dress. Dark green or brown cloth is suitable for a 
bride’s travelling drees made in tailor style, with a 


jacket to match, and a telt hat or bonnet. A cashmere 
ind’ moiré combination dress in dark terra-cotta can be 











worn either in the house or street. The checked 
black and white silk will answer for a lower pleated 
skirt with long drapery and basque of black cash- 
mer 

Bei_ie.—A white cloth or diagonal skirt made plain, 
bordered widely with green velvet, and a long draped 
over-skirt and basqu reen cloth or cashmere, will 
be handsome for u dress. Make the basque a 
gathered waist, with a white corded silk vest braided 
with gilt. See stylish drapery on the silk and wool 


costume illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 35, 
Vol. XX. 


FLorenor F.- 


Make your black plaid wool by any 
of the tailor gns lately given in the Bazar, and 
trim it with silk cord passementerie, 

Vensum Saprenti.— Your black jacket and the green 
trimming on your hat istyle. To wear 
with them get dies’ cloth dress, or 
have a gree asque with skirts of plaid in 
vague brown rreen irs. se any heliotrope 
yuy new garments of helio- 








are still in 





else 


AnD Otuens.—Read about young ladies’ 

l. XX., and about furs in 
present number, 

lored moire and changeable 





rown ofco 





velvet, such as is mentioned in Bazar No. 44, Vol. XX., 
i black lace gown with both velvet and moiré waists, 
or else a trained dinner ¢ of faille and brocade, 





and a tea gown, will 
ington. 
UniInrorMep 
tailor fashion by 
Bazar, and trimmed w 
For a w rap get a hand 


le fora winter in W ash- 
Yor 1 


iny des 


r drap d’alma should be made in 
i recently published in the 
silk cord passementerie. 
1e cloth tailor-made jacket 








trimmed with black Persian or fox or marten fur. A 

black velvet basque with faille skirts will be handsome 
for you. 

T Q.S.—Get red serge drapery for your red serge 

c et waist with it A white 

Dp i braid will be e pretty for you. 

with it, and make it by the 









1 Wool muslin dress on page 701 of 


er braid on the wrap a 

eathers on the hat; also retain 
brown ve Ivet for the skirt 
and drapery. Trim 


nd green 





the basqu 








‘ iixed blue br own passementerie. 
Newmarkets of checke ed cloth will still be 
worn, A small sling-sleeve cape of black velvet or 
black plush—not the brown plush that looks like an 
imitation of seal fur—with some beaded passementerie, 
will be a pretty ar ish wrap for you. 

A. J.S.—A copy of the Bazar containing details of 


ye sent you from this office on 









net, makin 1ist on long full aepe ery on 
the skirt. h jet ornaments and blac k vel- 
vet ribbon, ibbon, but do not geta jetted 
front or a side pane . 

Sussoriss it a wide band of velvet, headed by 
pointed pa terie, around your skirt to hide the 
stitches m uch pleating. 

O. A. K etchen dress has a pleated waist 


strapped across, ver dresses for girls are described 





in Bazar No. 41, V X. Quaker gray has brownish 
drab tints. Mauve is pinkish avender. 
Ne.iit.—Get either Suéde-brown or gray cloth in- 





stead of corduroy to make up with wine-colored broad- 
cloth. 

Mienon.—A cioth tailor jacket is better than an nl- 
ster for you as you are to wear it for dressy occasions, 
Have a fur collar and muff to complete it. 
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A MINERS’ STRIKE.—From 
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IKE.—From a Parntine sy Rott. 
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A STUDY IN CHINA. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
HE air was very soft and sweet. The cherry- 
trees in the yards were in blossom, and also 
the little plum-trees, but the apple-trees lagged 
behind. 

There were very few houses for a mile or two; 
most of the way were apple orchards, and smooth 
meadows bordered by stone walls. The grass in 
these meadows was a glittering young green, and 
there were groups of golden dandelions in it. 

A slender young woman came slowly down the 
road. Her poor cotton gown, of a faded pink 
color, was bedraggled with dust and dew; her 
green plaid shaw], hanging half off her shoulders, 
was ragged. She carried in one hand a great 
basket bristling with vases, colored glass bottles, 
and little plaster images, in the other a large 
bundle tied up in an old snuff-colored cloth. Out 
of this last, tucked carefully between the folds, 
peeped a little bunch of spring flowers, anemones 
and violets. The girl could hardly carry her bur- 
dens; she could scarcely put one foot before the 
other and drag herself along. Every now and 
then she stopped to rest, setting her basket on 
the wall, and leaning herself against it. 

A young man in a light express wagon drove 
slowly along behind her, walking his horse, and 
watching her curiously. He was a handsome fel- 
low, dressed in coarse gray. There were grain 
bags heaped up in the back of his wagon. Just 
before he reached the woman she sank quite 
down in a little heap by the wall. 

“Drunk!” ejaculated the man. Then he chir- 
ruped to his horse and cried “ Whoa!” almost 
with the same breath. He threw the lines over 
the horse’s back and sprang out, then bent close- 
ly over the prostrate figure by the wall and look- 
ed in her face. “Good Lord!” said he. “She 
ain’t drunk—she’s in a dead faint !” 

There lay the poor young creature on the green 
grass, among her little plaster images and her 
rags. Her face was white as death. 

“Poor thing!” muttered the young man, and 
began rubbing her hands. “I wish I had some 
water,” said he. 

Presently she began to gasp and try to rise. 

“ There, there,” said he, soothingly, holding her 
down; “lie still a minute. If you get right up 
now, you'll faint away again. Feel sick, don’t 
you?” 

“ Oh dear !” groaned the girl. 

“ You'll feel better in a minute; just lie still.” 
He continued rubbing her hands; she fixed her 
great eyes on him dazedly. ‘ Where were you 
going?” asked he, presently. 

“ Boston.” 

“Well, ’'m going two miles that way, and I'll 
take you along as far asI go. Were you going 
to stop along to sell these things ?” 

“No; I’ve got to go right home. I’m sick.” 

“Well, I'd go right home if I were you. Sup- 
pose you can get into the wagon if I help you, 
now ?” 

“T'd jist as soon wajk. I don’t want to make 
no trouble.” 

“Trouble? I guess it won’t be much trouble. 
There, I'll stow away the basket and the bundle 
in behind bere. Now!” He almost lifted her 
into the seat, then sprang up beside her and took 
the lines. She reeled when the horse started, 
and he caught hold of her. “I guess I shall 
have to hold you in till you get a little steadier,” 
said he, laughing. ‘ Your feet don’t touch the 
floor, anyway, do they ?” 

‘ie. 

“ Any one could get shook out mighty easy go- 
ing over the rough places if they didn’t sit pretty 
firm. Been away from home long ?” 

* A week.” 

“Pretty hard work travelling round this way, 
ain’t it?” 

“ Awful hard,” said the girl. Then she sud- 
denly began sobbing and crying. ‘Oh dear! oh 
dear !” said she. 

“Don't cry. I wouldn't.” 

“J can’t help it; I’m tired to death; an’ it 
ain’t often anybody treats me the way you do. 
Folks don’t waste much pity on me generally.” 

“Well, they ought to. It’s more than I'd 
want to do myself—tramping round from morn- 
ing till night lugging those things. I shouldn’t 
think you’d have strength enough.” 

“ My arms ache dreadfully sometimes.” 

“J should think they would.” The young 
man said this in an absent way, looking ahead 
uneasily, They were coming to a house on the 
left side of the road. There was a blue glimmer 
out in the yard as they drove along; they could 
see through the trees that it was the blue dress 
of a girl who was moving about there. 

The one in the wagon straightened herself up, 
and brushed her shawl across her wet eyes. 
“Don’t you want me to git out now ?” asked she. 

“Get out?” said the young man. ‘“ Why, we 
haven’t gone half a mile yet.” Still he looked 
embarrassed and doubtful. 

“T didn’t know but you’d want me to. We're 
coming to a house.” 

“What if we are? The house won’t mind, I 
guess.” 

“JT didn’t know as you'd want to be seen rid- 
ing with anybody like me.” 

“I don’t care who I’m seen riding with, as long 
as they behave themselves; aud you are doing 
that, so far as I see.” 

“There ain’t no need of your holding me in, 
anyhow; I ain’t faint none now.” 

The young man relaxed his grasp of her arm 
very gladly as they passed the house. The girl 
in the yard bowed and half smiled, with a won- 
dering stare. “ Whom has he got?” she seemed 
tosay. He returned her bow, raising his hat with 
independent stiffness. His face was very red as 
he did so. 

The china peddler looked half deprecatingly, 
half curiously, at the girl in the yard, then at her 
companion, “ Is that your girl ?” she asked, after 





they had passed. She did not ask it boldly at 
all—rather sympathizingly. 

He blushed redder, looked at her half angrily, 
then he laughed. “She doesn’t mean any harm,” 
he thought. “No,” said he; “I haven’t got any 
girl; don’t want any. Girls don’t amount to 
much, All they care about is new bonnets and 
dresses.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Don’t you?” he said. Then he stopped sud- 
denly. For a second he had thought of her and 
spoken to her as a girl among other girls. But 
was she, this poor pale little creature with her 
basket and bundle? She was nothing like the 
girl whom they had left behind in the green 
yard. She had a pretty face, though; he admit- 
ted that, looking at her now more critically than 
he had done. It was small and sharp, but grace- 
fully outlined. She had a pretty way of turning 
her head when she spoke, too. 

“Me ?” said she. 

“Yes, you.” He wished he had said nothing. 
It seemed cruel. 

‘‘] never had no new dresses nor bonnets to 
know.” 

Before long they reached the large white farm- 
house where the young man lived. He drove 
straight up into the yard, disregarding the girl’s 
query as to whether she was not to be left in the 
road, A stout, good-faced woman opened the 
door as he drove in. 

“Who have you got there, Wells Jefferson?” 
she thought so vigorously that her son seemed 
fairly to hear it, though she only stood looking, 
and her tongue was still. 

“ Hulloa, mother,” said he, with a nod and a 
look which implied, “ Wait; I'll tell you in a 
minute.” 

Then he got out of the wagon, and reached up 
to help the girl down. “ You go right into the 
house and sit down,” said he. 

“Oh, no; I ain’t goin’ in.” 

“Yes, you are; you mind what Isay. You go 
in and rest a while; then I'll carry you a ways 
further. I’ve got some work to do first.” 

“T can walk just as well; I feel better now.” 

“Nonsense! you ain’t fit to walk. Go in!” 

She obeyed at last, and went in, her head 
hanging meekly. Wells placed a kitchen chair 
for her, while his mother stood staring. “Sit 
down here,” said he. Then he beckoned to his 
mother slyly, and she followed him into the next 
room. 

“What hev you brought that woman here for, 
Wells? I don’t want to buy anything of her.” 

“J come across her in a dead faint two mile 
below here, and I took her in. It’s my opinion 
she’s about half starved; she looks like it. I 
want you to give her some breakfast, and by-and- 
by I'm going to take her on again. She’s on the 
way to Boston, and I’ve got to go as far as Ash- 
land, and she might as well ride.” 

Mrs. Jefferson’s eyes as she fixed them on her 
son were fairly severe with benevolent intent 
and calculation. 

“J could warm up the coffee, and cook her a 
piece of beefsteak.” 

“T would.” 

Mrs. Jefferson was a kindly, dogmatie woman. 
She delighted in being charitable, but she wished 
the recipients of her charity to dispose of it as 
she dictated. ‘ You'd better eat the rest of that 
bread and butter with your meat,” she told the 
little vase-woman ; and she ateit. Mrs. Jefferson 
questioned her closely; then she went out and 
imparted the result to her son. “She says her 
name is Louise Durfee,” she told him. “I no- 
ticed that little bunch of flowers she had in her 
bundle; and she said she liked flowers —she 
used to live in the country. Her folks lived down 
Norfolk way when she was little. I reckon they 
was always low and shiftless, from what she 
said. Her mother died, and her father married 
again, and they moved into Boston. Then her 
step-mother went round peddling china, and when 
this girl was big enough, she went too. I guess 
her father drinks, from what she said.” 

“ Poor little thing !” 

“She’s young; she ain’t but eighteen. I should 
think she might find something else to do. She 
don’t seem like a bad kind of a girl. I can’t 
think she is, though I ’ain’t got any stock in that 
kind of people.” 

When she returned she expressed her opinion 
about employment to the girl. “I should think 
you’d rather do something else,” said she. “I 
should rather hire out and do house-work in the 
country, now.” 

“Oh, my God !” cried Louise, * wouldn’t I!” 

There was a certain difference between her 
manner and that of a girl of a humble clags in 
the country. She was at once more pronounced 
and shyer. No country girl would have cried 
out “ My God !” as she did. 

“Why don’t you ?” asked her hostess, 

“Why don’t 1? Who'd want me? I don’t 
know how to doa thing. I’d have to be learned 
like a baby.” 

“She'd come here in a minute if I’d offer to 
take her,” thought Mrs. Jefferson. But she did 
not offer. She was always slow and prudent in 
her movements. 

Nevertheless, in a month’s time Louise was 
installed as Mrs. Jefferson’s domestic. She had 
toiled back from the city on foot, without her 
basket and bundle, and begged to be taken in. 
She would try hard to learn, she said; she would 
do just as she was told, and she would expect 
no pay but her board. 

“I do s’pose folks would say I was a fool to 
take in anybody this way,” Mrs. Jefferson told 
her son; “ but I can’t help kinder taking a fancy 
to the girl, and I’m sorry for her; and I’ve got 
to hev some help haying time, and I don’t see 
why she can’t learn to wash dishes and do the 
rough work if she’s got common wit.” 

As it proved, the little vase woman took very 
gracefully to her metamorphosis into a country 
domestic. 





“She’s going to be real good help,” her mis- 
tress told her son at the end of a week, “and I 
wouldn’t ask for a better-behaved girl. She 
seems perfectly contented to sit down with me 
after her work’s done, and don’t want to be run- 
ning. If it’ll only last!” 

It did last. Better servant than this poor little 
Bohemian never merited a mistress’s nod. She 
seemed to fairly delight in obedience. Mrs. Jef- 
ferson grew really fond of her. She took her 
into the family, when her natural suspicions were 
quieted, as she always had taken her domes- 
tics. She bought her a cambric dress, helped 
her to make it, and took her to church with her. 
When the girl was arrayed in that pretty cam- 
bric, and a new hat with a little bunch of flowers 
in it, she eyed her with pleasure. She nodded 
and smiled behind her back to Wells, who was 
also eying her. ‘Don’t she look pretty?” she 
motioned with her lips; and she had not one 
misgiving. Neither had she any when now and 
then her son took her servant-girl to meeting of 
a week-day night, driving a mile and a half by 
moonlight in his open buggy. She thought no- 
thing of it when he did not go to see the blue- 
gowned girl in the farm-house down the road. 
“ He’s busy haying,” she said to herself. ‘“ Wells 
ain’t the kind to neglect his work for any girl; 
and I’m glad of it.” 

At last, however, her eyes were opened. Wells 
and Louise came home from meeting one night, 
and sat down on the door-step. The house was 
dark, and they supposed Mrs. Jefferson had gone 
to bed. But she had not; she was at the sitting- 
room window watching and listening. Something 
had aroused her that afternoon. One of the 
neighbors had been talking to her, and she had 
learned for the first time how injudicious she had 
been in admitting such a pretty, doubtful sort of 
a girl to her house, and bringing her in such close 
contact with her son. She had learned, too, that 
Annie Linfield, the girl in blue, was taking Wells’s 
neglect to heart—pining over it, the neighbor said. 
So now she listened. She could see them quite 
plainly, too, as she peeped cautiously, 

“Sit down here a minute,” Wells said; “it’s 
too pleasant to go in.” 

“Do you believe we'd better?” Louise's voice 
replied, hesitatingly. 

“Of course. Why not?’ 

Then there was silence for a while. Mrs. Jef- 
ferson could see her son on a lower step gazing 
up into her girl’s face with a look which dismay- 
ed her, 

“It was a mighty lucky day when I happened 
to spy you on the road, wasn’t it, Louise?” he 
said, presently. 

“ Mighty lucky for me,” she replied, gratefully. 

“Tt was enough sight luckier for me, did you 
know it, Louise.” 

Mrs. Jefferson saw her son grasp the girl’s 
hands as they lay in her lap. “I wish you’d kiss 
me once, Louise.” 

The kiss was barely given and received when 
the two sprang apart suddenly and rose. A heavy 
tread sounded in the entry behind them, and Mrs. 
Jefferson opened the door. 

“Why, you here! When did you get home 
from meeting ?” asked she. Her voice was harsh 
with agitation. 2F 

“A few minutes ago. I—thought you’d gone 
to bed, mother.” Wells was blushing, but he 
looked her in the face like a man. 

“No; I thought I'd wait till you got home. I’m 
a-going now ; I’ve been kinder dozy.” 

“She doesn’t know,” thought her son. 

“You'd better come in and go to bed now, 
Louise,” his mother went on. “ You'll want to 
get up early in the morning; it’s baking day to- 
morrow. Did you hev a good meeting ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the girl, trembling. Then 
she came in obediently, and went up to her room. 

For the next few days there was no chance for 
any sweet confidences between Wells Jefferson 
and his mother’s hired girl. He could not catch 
Louise alone for a second, try as he might. Final- 
ly he got provoked ; he thought she avoided him 
on purpose ; he did not see that his mother was 
managing it all. He thought Louise was at fault 
when Mrs. Jefferson went with him to the next 
evening meeting in her stead. His mother had 
made a skilful show of giving the girl her 
choice in the matter, and he thought she might 
have gone if she had cared to. He went off, his 
mother at his side, savage and hurt: he had a 
very jealous disposition. 

Annie Linfield was at the meeting. She had 
walked all the way alone. His mother remarked 
on it delicately. ‘*There’s Annie,” said she; “I 
guess she walked down.” 

“T guess I'll take her home, then, if you don’t 
mind being crowded.” 

“Of course I don’t. ’Tain’t fit for her to walk 
so fur.” ; 

Annie Linfield’s sweet round face, which had 
looked a little pensive as she ‘sat in church, 
lighted up when Wells spoke to her. She ac- 
cepted his invitation prettily: she was ready 
enough to overlook his defection. So she sat 
happily at his side, riding along, with her-soft 
white shawl drawn closely around her dainty 
shoulders, while her poor little unconscious rival 
sat all alone in the dark at her window, crying. 

“Gone to bed, Louisa ?” called Mrs. Jefferson, 
when she entered the house. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“She’s been crying,” thought her mistress, 
with a pain in her heart. 7 

The next morning Wells went away on business. 
His mother had been urging it for some time. 
He would stay away two days and one night. 
“You've got to see your uncle about that note 
some time,” his mother had said, “and you might 
as well go to-morrow as to wait. The hay’s allin.” 

Wells had not demurred this time. His mo- 
ther watched zealously lest he should make an 
effort to see Louise before he started, but he did 
not even try. 

That afternoon she spoke to Louise about the 





matter. 
dinner, 

“Louise,” said Mrs. Jefferson, with an odd 
stiffness and embarrassment in her tone, “ I want 
to speak to you about something.” 

Louise looked up from her work—she was 
learning to sew. 

“It’s—about Wells,” her mistress went on. 
“T don’t like to speak about it, but I’ve got to, 
and you mustn’t feel hurt. I never thought of 
such a thing till lately. I never thought that— 
well, I might as well tell you I never thought 
that you and my son would think of each other.” 

Louise never took her eyes off her mistress. 

She looked aside uneasily, then went on. “ Of 
course you know such a thing would make me 
very unhappy. It wouldn’t be for his best good. 
I haven’t got a thing against you, you know, 
Louise. You've been a real good girl, and I 
think a great deal of you; but you know as well 
as I do—your common-sense must teach you—that 
Wells would need a different kind of a person 
for his wife—somebody that’s been brought up 
more like him.” 

“T know I wa’n’t brought up anyhow; but— 
I ’ain’t been—I’ve tried to be good, Mis’ Jeffer- 
son.” 

“T know you have; you’ve been a real good 
girl, Louise. But, don’t you know, it’s different. 
Now there’s Annie Linfield. Wells an’ she 
wa’n't engaged, but he used to go and see her 
real often. It would be a splendid thing for 
him. Her father’s got property, and she’s an 
only daughter, and a real smart, capable girl.” 

“She’d make him’ a better wife than me, 
wouldn’t she ?” 

Was it said in innocence or sarcasm? Mrs. 
Jefferson looked at her sharply. 

“Why, of course she would. Louise, your 
common-sense must show you that.” 

“T won't make him no trouble—you needn’t 
worry.” 

“Now you ain’t going to feel bad about it, 
Louise ?” 

“No, I won't feel bad.” 

Mrs, Jefferson looked at Louise uneasily. She 
would not have minded so much if she had cried. 
She had a strained look on her little face which 
troubled her. ‘“ Well, I can’t help it. I know I 
am acting for the best,” she told herself. 

That night, when the stars were all out, and 
everything was still, a small, trembling figure 
stole down-stairs. It pattered softly into Mrs. 
Jefferson’s bedroom off the sitting-room, bent 
over the sleeping woman and kissed her fore- 
head. Then it fled out of the house and down 
the shadowy road to Boston. 

The next morning Mrs. Jefferson, after calling 
Louise in vain, went up to her room. The bed 
had not been slept in, and there was a little note 
on the bureau. It was printed—she could not 
write; and no one knew how the poor child had 
acquired even this much knowledge. 


They were in the sitting-room after 


“Drxr Mis Jerrson,—I am goin awa. I am 
sick of hous-wurk. It is two slow. I am goin 
to wurk sellin vaisis agin.—Lorsr.” 


Mrs. Jefferson’s first emotions were disgust and 
disappointment. Then suddenly she understood. 
This little note had been written with the cun- 
ning born of love and unselfish devotion. It 
had been written for her to show Wells. It 
made her way all plain. It would cure him. 

When she understood, she sat down and cried 
with pity and remorse. “J couldn’t help it,” she 
moaned extenuatingly to herself. “I couldn’t 
have my son marry a china woman.” 

She was glad when Annie Linfield came over 
that afternoon. She had on a pretty muslin, and 
she flushed very pink when Mrs. Jefferson greet- 
ed her. “I just came on an errand for mother,” 
said she. 

“Well, you must come in and rest a minute, 
now you are here,” replied the other, with an 
inward resolve to keep her till Wells returned. 

She did so without much difficulty. When the 
young man returned, he found the pretty, smiling 
girl with his mother. He looked around for Lou- 
ise, but said nothing, supposing she would appear 
every moment, till they took their seats at the tea- 
table. 

‘*Where’s Louise?” he asked then, trying to 
look unconcerned. 

His mother made a motion for him to be still. 

Iie looked at her wonderingly, jumping to the 
conclusion that Louise had gone visiting some- 
where, without considering the improbability of it. 

When he entered the house after escorting An- 
nie home that evening, he looked around, certain- 
ly expecting to see her then. 

“ Why, where is Louise ?”” he asked again. 

Then his mother showed the note tohim. The 
young fellow looked pale and sick when he had 
glanced at it and thrown it on the table. 

“All you can ‘tell about that kind of people,” 
said he. 

He said nothing more about it; neither did his 
mother. They never spoke together about the 
girl afterward. The mother felt too desirous of 
not plunging further into deceit, the son felt too 
sore and mortified. He did not seem like him- 
self for a while; then he cheered up, and went to 
see Annie Linfield. They were married in a 
year. Mrs. Jefferson was delighted. The girl 
was dainty and pretty and sweet-tempered, and 
very fond of Wells. The two women could wor- 
ship him together. 

The young couple went on a short wedding 


tour. When they returned they were to live ~~~ 
with the bridegroom’s mother. While they were..- 


away Mrs. Jefférson was busy and happy with 
preparations for their reception. 

One morning, while she was cooking in the 
kitchen, a shadow fell across the floor. She start- 
ed, and looked. A woman with a basket full of 
vases and a great bundle of old clothes stood in 
the door. 

“T don’t want anything,” said Mrs. Jefferson, 
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shortly. 
now. 

The woman stepped in. 
ferson, lady ?” said she. 

“Yes, that’s my name.” 

“You had a girl named Louise Durfee livin’ 
with you once, didn’t you, lady?” 

“Yes. Do—you know anything about her ?” 

“Tm her mother, lady.” 

“T hope Louise is—getting along well.” 

“She died last week.” 

Mrs. Jefferson turned white, and sank into a 
chair. 

“ Dead !” said she. 

“Yes, lady. She had the consumption. She 
went out on the road agin after she got back, 
and she got cold. She wa’n’t very stout to carry 
the basket anyway.” 

The woman looked at Mrs. Jefferson’s shocked 
face curiously. There was no softness in her 
glittering black eyes and her brown face. She 
had gypsy blood in her, 

“Tve got something for you, lady,” said she. 

She took a parcel carefully from her basket 
and handed it to Mrs. Jefferson. This erratic, 
sly-natured woman had not much regard for her 
word; but one is scarcely human for whom there 
is no truth inviolable. She had still one sanctuary 
left for her promise to an innocent departed soul. 

“She kep’ it hid in the bed till the day she died. 
Then she give it to me. It was all done up care- 
ful this way. She saved up and bought ’em un- 
beknownst to me.” 

Mrs. Jefferson with trembling fingers unrolled 
rag after rag. At last came a clean white one. 
Then she saw a pair of little vases and a slip of 
paper. On this was written, “ Fur Mis’ Jeffson 
to set on her parler shelf.” In the same white 
cloth, wrapped separately in tissue-paper, was 
something else. Mrs. Jefferson could hardly see 
that for the tears. It was‘a delicate little Parian 
flower girl. On its slip of paper was written, 
“Fur Him.” 


She was always aghast at those women 


“Ts your name Jef- 





OUTRIDING CARE. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


\ JHAT work has now the sorest need? 
Which task shall I do next? 

They crowd so close, they press so hard— 
This? that? I turn perplexed. 

Nay, stay; for once I will be free! 
My silver-dappled mare, 

Quick, John, and saddle her for me, 
And I will outride care. 


Turn, Fairy, leave the dusty road; 
A wilder path we'll take, 

Across the yellow stubble-fields, 
And through the pasture brake. 

Sure-footed as the mountain goat, 
Fleet as the fern-hid hare, 

Fly, Fairy, fly, and set me free, 
And let me laugh at care. 


On, on; the babbling brook we leap, 
Still fringed with asters blue; 
On, down this woodland path, as if 
Through sunset clouds we flew; 
And up the rocky hill we press, 
It matters little where; 
It is enough of happiness 
To leave behind me care. 


But look! a cloud creeps up the skies 
But now so sweet and warm, 

The wavering wind has changed; it sighs, 
And whispers of a storm. 

The night will soon be gathering fast; 
Turn back, my dappled mare: 

I feel the old chain round my heart, 
I cannot outride care. 








AN EVENINGS ENTERTAINMENT. 

O you know the loveliest spot in all the 
I Catskills? Far up on a plateau, as level, 
when you climbed to it by the lumbering, creaking 
old stage and patient horses, as the plains below, 
but full even to running over of riotous aster, 
golden-rod, and great nodding heads of grasses, 
lush in their wanton growth; mulleins shading 
from pink to red in tints so lovely and exquisite 
that each, raising its delicate head, seemed fairer 
than the other. An artist friend first grew en- 
thusiastic over it and the quaint little farm-house 
right on its borders. Scarcely a mile away were 
a cluster of inns and modest little houses that 
seemed almost afraid to lift their eyes to the 
many-gabled roof and towers of the larger hos- 
telry gleaming from the peaks above, not far 
away. 

It was Madge who ventured it—Madge, quick 
in thought and clever in execution, “A Gypsy 
Camp” we named it, and so honored the affair 
in our cards of invitation to those outside. Fifty 
cents was the price of admission, and you may 
gauge the measure of our success by the nearly 
two hundred dollars we had with which to re- 
plenish the coffers of a most worthy charity. 
Right within our own borders was the spot for 
the camp. Here the grass grew close and soft, 
while groups of splendid forest trees, grand and 
stately, added to the attractiveness, Around the 
two sides of this triangular bit of turf was a thick 
underbrush where mountain trees and mountain 
vines were struggling for mastery. Here we 
pitched our tent, made our fires, and swung our 
kettles in true gypsy fashion, for had we not with 
us one who both knew and loved Romany Rye 
helping us in costume and speech that we might 
appear after the most orthodox manner ? 

We had grown wise in our experience of past 
seasons, and found that plenty of Japanese lan- 
terns can be flattened away in the layers of our 
trunks. Long strips of tin and odd shapes of 
waste material from the tinman at home find 
room for themselves, while pretty red candles are 








extremely effective when placed in the impromptu 
candlesticks and candelabra these wastes of tin 
can be shaped into. Deep twisted sockets kept 
the melting wax off the dresses of the company. 
Long strips of tin woven in and out, twisted here 
and there in spiral shapes, surrounded bits of bro- 
ken mirrors irregular in the accident that had 
befallen them. These, with the hand-glasses and 
old-fashioned looking-glasses the house afforded, 
served not only as reflectors, but protected the 
candles from possible draughts. 

Long poles of hemlock, spicy and odorous, 
were firmly driven into the ground and shaped 
into tent-like pavilions, more fanciful in the 
smaller ones—gay in their covering of brilliant 
shawl, blanket, and afghan—but keeping more 
strictly to both the letter and spirit of the law 
in the large one, where the lines of one’s hand 
were to be studied and the mystery of one’s fu- 
ture revealed. So for this one tent we reserved 
our neutral shawls, the modest gray and sober 
brown, lavishing the color upon the others, that 
served for the tea, coffee, and other light re- 
freshments that were dispensed at a moderate 
price. 

There were fifteen who for the nonce were to 
assume the dress and manner of gypsies. So well 
did they succeed that you would never credit me, 
if it were only my telling you depended upon, 
that the boldest gypsy of them all, carrying out 
the character as if born and bred among the 
Romany Rye, was the very one who led the ger- 
man the week before. Madge, with her great 
flashing eyes and vivid coloring, was the queen 
of the gypsies: in her early girlhood, imaginative 
as she was,a veritable old gypsy regularly ap- 
peared with the leafage of the maples and wild 
flowers; her basket carried pins and cheap laces, 
which many a country lass tossed carelessly 
aside, hardly daring to show her palm to the old 
crone who was waiting to read it. Something 
in Madge struck a chord in the old woman, and 
she taught her the art of palmistry; the seed 
was not cast into stony ground, but grew and 
flourished, as her impulses led her to study not 
only the hands of her friends, but those of stran- 
gers, until she found that there was more of truth 
than poetry in lines and cross lines. Little won- 
der her gypsy face and skill should make her 
their queen. 

How pretty it all was when the huge wagons, 
filled in with clean, sweet-smelling hay and 
straw, drew up in front, packed as they were 
with bright, expectant faces, eager for the novel- 
ty of a gypsy camp! It was a perfect evening: 
no moonlight until time for the return ride (for 
we had been careful to plan against counter shad- 
ows in our arrangements), the air was delicious- 
ly cool, and the band of gypsies were fascinating 
with their gay dresses and jaunty air. And now 
in the early autumn we will have it repeated, 
using a vacant store, immense and bare, instead 
of our real bit of country. Young trees symmet- 
rical in shape will suggest the woods, with huge 
branches put here and there to heighten the ef- 
fect. One can do so much with apparently so 
little ; and trees can be braced in boxes, with low 
seats in front to hide the underpinning; stout 
wire, almost invisible, will serve to strengthen the 
support, and can be fastened to nails in the wall ; 
green chintz makes an admirable background, 
effectually concealing light walls and wood-work 
that should not show behind the trees, 

And now I will tell you, as the queen of this 
gypsy camp told me, some of the lessons the old 
erone taught her. Reaching almost, if not quite, 
from the base of the fingers to the wrist are lines 
that form the letter M, distinct and clear, in most 
cases placed diagonally across the palm. The first 
line in the letter, forming its long sweep, com- 
mences between the forefinger and thumb, is 
called the line of life, and is considered the most 
important of all, Length of days and “ good di- 
gestion wait” upon it, if long, well-defined, and a 
warm clear red in color, One can guess—it is 
not necessary to be too explicit—at events which 
have happened by the horizontal lines proceeding 
from this main one toward the ball, or mount, of 
the thumb. In early life they appear near its 
beginning, while those further down indicate later 
events; the best of fortune may be safely pre- 
dicted to the patron when little branches shoot 
upward toward the fingers from the life line, but 
woe betide the man in which they point down- 
ward ! 

From the base of the forefinger to the mount 
of the little one reaches the line of the heart; in 
warm, affectionate natures its course is bold and 
clear, while coquettish ones betray themselves by 
the net-work of finer ones that compose it. Good 
luck surely comes to those with the line of the 
heart forked at its beginning, one branch passing 
straight over the mount of the first finger. 

Commencing near the line of life, but coming 
across the palm to a point nearly opposite the 
thumb, is the line of the head, and it should be 
an uninterrupted one its whole length. If un- 
even and fringy, it shows a treacherous memory ; 
if pronged, and one inclines upward, there will 
be a sad ending to some affair of the heart, while 
a branch passing to the forefinger always brings 
good luck. 

Up and down the whole length of the hand 
runs the line of one’s fortune; have it start from 
the wrist, by all means, as that brings the best in 
the train of the fickle goddess. Should it be 
crossed near the upper part by fine lines, it is 
perfectly safe to hint at slight misfortunes com- 
ing later in life. Good fortune through another, 
not by any act of ours, comes when this line 
commences near the outside of the hand and op- 
posite the middle of the thumb pad, and it is al- 
ways from the opposite sex. Some hands show 
a square, others spots, while another mav con- 
tain a star. The first gives a promise of protec- 
tion; the second beware of, for it hints at trou- 
ble or illness; while the third is a sure indica- 
tion of events over which we have no power 
at all, 




















THE BALLAD OF THE COLORS. 
By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
GENTLEMAN of courtly air, 
Of old Virginia he; 

A damsel from New Jersey State, 
Of matchless beauty she ; 

They met as fierce antagonists— 
The reason why, they say, 

Her eyes were of the Federal blue, 
And his, Confederate gray. 


They entered on a fierce campaign, 
And when the fight began, 

It seemed as though the strategy 
Had no determinate plan. 

Each watched the other’s movements well 
While standing there at bay— 

One struggling for the Federal blue, 
One for Confederate gray. 

We all looked on with anxious eyes 
To see their forces move, 

And none could tell which combatant 
At last would victor prove. 

They marched and countermarched with skill, 
Avoiding well the fray; 

Here, lines were seen of Federal blue, 
And there, Confederate gray. 


At last he moved his force in mass, 
And sent her summons there 

That she shouid straight capitulate 
Upon conditions fair. 

“As you march forth the flags may fly, 
The drums and bugles play; 

But yield those eyes of Federal blue 
To the Confederate gray.” 


“You are the foe,” she answer sent, 
“To maidens such as I; 

T'll face you with a dauntless heart, 
And conquer you, or die. 

A token of the sure result 
The vaulted skies display ; 

For there above is Federal blue, 
Below, Confederate gray.” 


Sharp-shooting on each flank began, 
And ’mid manceuvres free 

The rattle of the small-talk with 
Big guns of repartee, 

Mixed with the deadly glance of eyes 
Amid the proud array, 

There met in arms the Federal blue 
And the Confederate gray. 


Exhausted by the fight at length 
They called a truce to rest; 

When lo! another force appeared 
Upon a mountain’s crest. 

And as it came the mountain down 
Amid the trumpet’s bray, 

Uncertain stood the Federal blue 
And the Confederate gray. 


A corps of stout free lances these 
Who poured upon the field, 

Field-Marshal Cupid in command, 
Who swore they both must vield; 

That both should conquer; both divide 
The honors of the day; 

And proudly with the Federal blue 
March the Confederate gray. 

Ilis troops were fresh, and theirs were worn; 
What could they but agree 

That both should be the conquerors, 
And both should captives be? 

So they presented arms, because 
Dan Cupid held the sway, 

And joined in peace the Federal blue 
With the Confederate gray. 

Twelve years have fled. I passed to-day 
The fort they built, and saw 

A sight to strike a bachelor 
With spirit-thrilling awe. 

Deployed a corps of infantry, 
But less for drill than play; 

And some had eyes of Federal blue, 
And some Confederate gray. 





THE NEWSPAPER AT HOME. 
fy many families the newspaper @as become a 

forbidden object to the hands and eyes of the 
younger members. Their parents have become 
unwilling that they should familiarize themselves 
with the records of crimes to be found there, 
with the fact of the frequency of such crimes, or 
with the frequently light and flippant ways of 
mentioning them, while in many cases the ad- 
vertisements have become sources of apprehen- 
sion. It is a pity, however, to deprive the grow- 
ing children of all knowledge of what is going on 
in the world in different regions from those of 
crime; and households have always their safe- 
guard in the provision of a weekly paper which, 
while keeping its readers abreast with the cur- 
rent of the world, is not bound as a matter of 
news to the daily consideration of the last theft 
or murder, 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPoNDENT.] 
4 ty next marriage between a member of the 

diplomatic corps at Washington and an 
American lady will be that of Senor José de 
Pedroso, attaché of the Spanish legation, and 
Miss Camille Berghmanns, the daughter of. Mrs. 
Lily Macalester Laughton, the Regent of Mount 
Vernon, whose father, the late Charles Macales- 
ter, was a prominent citizen of Philadelphia 
and an intimate friend of the late Mr. Peabody. 
Miss Berghmanns’s father, Mrs. Laughton’s first 
husband, was the secretary of the legation of 
Belgium at Washington at the time he mar- 
ried Miss Macalester, who had been a bridemaid 
when Miss Lane (President Buchanan’s niece) 
married Mr. Johnson, of Baltimore, and had vis- 
ited Miss Lane previously while she was presiding 
for her uncle in the White House. 


Quite a number of the diplomatic representa. 
tives of Spain in this country have married Amer- 
ican ladies—as many as if not more than of the 
members of any other one foreign legation. And 
in the early history of our government Philadel- 
phia (in one of whose suburbs, Torrisdale, Miss 
Berghmanns’s marriage is to occur) gave a wife 
to a Spanish minister, the Marquis Carlos M. 
de Irujo. 

“ Philadelphia,” says Griswold, during Wash- 
ington’s administration, “ furnished wives for the 
envoys of France, England, and Spain.” The seat 
of government, it will be remembered, was then 
in Philadelphia and New York alternately. Ge- 
net, the French minister during Washington's 
first term, married a daughter of Governor Clin- 
ton, of New York. 

The Marquis de Irujo, mentioned above, took 
for his wife Miss Sally McKean, who had a great 
reputation for beauty, and was the daughter of 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Chief-Justice Thomas McKean, of 
Pennsylvania. Senor de Irujo was minister to the 
United States from August, 1796, to 1806, during 
which time his son, afterward the Duke of Soto- 
mayer, who became Prime-Minister of Spain, was 
born. 

Among the other gentlemen of the Spanish 
legation in the United States who have married 
American ladies have been Angel Calderon de la 
Barea, who was minister at Washington from 
1835 to 1839, and again from 1844 to 1853, and 
who during his first term married Miss English, 
a native of Georgetown, D. C., whose mother, 
Mrs. English, at one time had a noted seminary 
for young ladies at New Brighton, Staten Island; 
Sefior Mauricio Roberts, who served as minister 
from Spain to the United States from 1869 to 
1872, and who within that period married Miss 
Terry, of New York, whose relative, also Miss 
Terry, in 1878 married Baron Blane, then Ital- 
ian minister at Washington; Sefior Don Luis de 
Podestad, who was secretary of the Spanish lega- 
tion at Washington in 1872 and earlier, and has 
since been arbitrator, on the part of Spain, of the 
Spanish-American Claims Commission, whose 
wife was Miss Chapman, of Philadelphia; and 
his nephew, Sefior de Podestad, a member of 
the Spanish legation, who about a week before 
his death in Washington, in October, 1886, mar- 
ried Mrs. Wright, who took her maiden name 
when divorced from an Englishman named Brat- 
ton. Mr. De Podestad was dying of consumption 
when he married this lady. This marriage had 
many elements of tragedy about it, Owing to the 
fact that the lady had been divorced, she could not 
be married by a Catholic priest, and as her hus- 
band and his family are Catholics, his relatives, it 
is alleged, have not yet recognized her as his wife. 
The couple were married by a Baptist clergyman, 
and the laws of this country make the marriage 
valid here. Mr. De Podestad’s malady was the 
result of a cold taken when strolling with his 
affianced bride in the forests about Washington. 
A few weeks ago it was reported that his widow 
had also contracted the fatal disease, and was dy- 
ing in Europe. 

The handsome and spacious building erected 
vy the Mexican government for the use of its le- 
gation in Washington will soon be completed, 
and will then be occupied by the present minister, 
Sefior Romero, and his wife, who is an American 
lady. The chandeliers for the new building, 
which were ordered in Paris, will arrive this au- 
tumn, The remainder of the furniture and fix- 
tures of the mansion will be purehased in this 
country. Mexico, our sister republic and next 
neighbor, is the fourth foreign government which 
has given a permanent character to its friendly 
intercourse with ours by owning a building in 
Washington to be used as the official residence 
and business office of its accredited representa- 
tive here. Of these Germany was the first, Great 
Britain the second, and Japan the third. No 
other foreign power or individual can after this 
time, it is alleged, purchase property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without a special act of Congress 
giving permission, since the law passed by that 
body forbidding aliens to hold lands in the Terri- 
tories, which was enacted with a special view to 
prevent-other than American citizens, natives or 
naturalized, from occupying the public domain, 
applies likewise to the entire District of Columbia, 
over avhich Congress has exclusive jurisdiction by 
provision of the United States Constitution. But 
as this law was not intended to prevent foreign 
governments from owning buildings in Washing- 
ton for the use of their legations, it is assumed 
that whenever any government desires so to do, 
the right will readily be granted by Congress. 

The Mexican minister and his wife, who re- 
turned from their three months’ tour in Europe 
on October 8d, speak with enthusiasm of the 
pleasure they experienced in visiting England, 
France, Austria, Germany, and Italy, and being 
able to see as much as they did in the brief time 
they could be absent from Mr. Romero’s post in 
the United States. He had previously been in 
Europe, but owing to ill health was then unable 
to visit any of the noted cities except Paris and 
London, When in Austria the guides showed 
him many things connected with Maximilian, in- 
cluding that unfortunate gentleman’s grave, 
which probably would not have been pointed out 
to the official representative of Mexico had the 
guide known Mr. Romero in that capacity. At 
the time Maximilian was shot Mr. Romero was, 














as now, minister from Mexico to the United 
States, but he has not held that position continu- 
ously since that date. He was here first as 


chargé d'affaires, then as minister from 1860 to 
1868, and his present term as minister began 
in 1882. When Maximilian’s fate was trembling 
in the balance, Mr. Romero, as Mexican minister, 
had all the official correspondence and personal 
discussion with our Secretary of State— Mr. 
Seward—regarding it which was then conducted 
hetween our government and Mexico. From the 
| fact that Mr. Romero travelled in Austria, with 
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which country, for so long, because of the Maxi- 
milian episode, Mexico held no diplomatic inter- 
course, it is inferred that it would not now be, as 
once it was, 2 faux pas to place the Austrian 
and Mexican ministers, on official occasions, or at 
a banquet, in close juxtaposition in Washington, 
and the Austrian minister could not be invited to 
the Mexican legation, and vice versa, 

Very many points must be considered when 
mixing up members of the diplomatic corps on 
occasions of ceremony, whether official or social. 
As indicated above, the accredited representa- 
tives of nations which are not holding diplomat- 
ic intercourse with each other must not receive 
each other officially even when on neutral ground 
in the capital of a nation friendly to the govern- 
ment each represents, though they may know 
each other and be friendly privately outside their 
official residences. Again, exception has been 
taken when the wife of a minister representing 
a nation governed by a king or emperor has as- 
signed her as escort at a state dinner at the 
White House a minister from a republic, and an 
instance of this caused a fair lady whose lot fell 
az above intimated to pout, 
and later to complain as to her 





others had said the same of her, and that indeed 
she had come from a part of the country not far 
from Dinah Morris’s home, where Dinah was a 
usual name. She was born in Staffordshire, at 
Stoke-on-Trent, in 1826, the daughter of a cler- 
gyman, who died when she was quite young, and 
was soon after followed by his widow. At her 
death the small annuity on which the family had 
depended ceased, and the young girl, Dinah Maria 
Mulock, was left to take care of two brothers, 
whom she educated with the earnings from her 
pen. These are details which I never heard 
from her, but give on the authority of printed 
statements, though what I have heard her say as 
to her early life is in line with them. She had a 
strong sense of being born a gentlewoman, and 
felt, as I remember she said once, that no matter 
what reverses or what adversity might come to 
her, that feeling would always give her stay and 
standard. It was this spirit of her own life 
which she afterward wrote into John Halifaz, 
Gentleman. 

The first work she did was in the line of short 
stories, and she was happy in at once finding an 
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ried out in her novels this idea of a central pur- 
pose from which incidents and characters de- 
velop. 

She was a prolific writer, being the author of 
nineteen novels, eleven books for children, and 
as many books of travel and miscellaneous works, 
and three volumes of poems, in all over forty vol- 
umes. Last year her husband, with her co-op- 
eration, made a careful list of her books, which 
she sent me in one of her letters, and which I 
give below, adding one or two which have since 
appeared. 

Novels.—The Ogilvies, 1849 ; Olive, 1850; The 
Head of the Family, 1851; Agatha’s Husband, 
1853; John Halifax, Gentleman, 1857; A Life 
for a Life, 1859; Mistress and Maid, 1863 ; Chris- 
tian’s Mistake, 1865; A Noble Life, 1866; Two 
Marriages, 1867; The Woman’s Kingdom, 1869 ; 
A Brave Lady, 1870; Hannah, 1871; My Mother 
and I, 1874; The Laurel Bush, 1876 ; Young Mrs. 
Jardine, 1879; His Little Mother, 1881: Miss 
Tommy, 1884; King Arthur, 1886. 

Miscellaneous Works.—Avillion and other Tales, 
1853 ; Nothing New, 1857; A Woman’s Thoughts 





treatment, when the annual 
diplomatic dinner was given a 
winter or two ago at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. She had no 
objection to her partner, ex- 
cept that he being from a 
republic, and her husband 
from a kingdom, she did not 
consider his rank high enough 
to be her escort to table in the 
President's house. 

But the seating of guests on 
such occasions is arranged ac- 
cording to the length of time 
each minister has been accred- 
ited here, he who has served 
longest in the same capacity 
in Washington taking the high- 
est rank, and the wives of the 
ministers are given places, as 
between themselves, in strict 
accordance with those assign- 
ed their husbands. This rule 
as to seniority in the diplomat- 
ic corps giving precedence is 
the same which obtains in all 
European courts, being the 
only one which can give no 
offence because of a seeming 
exaltation of one ambassador 
or minister above another of 
the same grade, or of one na- 
tion over another. 





SOME REMINIS- 
CENCES OF MRS. D. M. 
CRAIK. 


“ CV AY of me only that I am 

S sixty years old, and have 
been writing novels for forty 
years,” wrote Mrs. Craik a 
year ago, when there was a 
question of preparing some 
sketch of her literary life. 
This restriction she afterward 
removed ; and indeed it would 
be a loss, now that she is 
gone, if some record of her 
strong and sweet character 
and dignified yet kindly pres- 
ence were not made by those 
who knew her and were count- 
ed among her friends. 

I first saw Mrs. Craik one 
sunshine-and-shower autumn 
day seven years ago, when I 
had been asked to her house, 
and on the way there from the 
station passed a group of 
young girls, among whom a 
stately gray-haired woman at- 
tracted my attention, The 
group were waiting under a 
tree by the roadside for a 
slight shower to be over, and 
presently, when I had reached 
the house and the sky had 
cleared, I found on her arrival 
that my hostess was the same 
lady who had so attracted me 
as I passed by. The people 
with her were a group of shop- 

iris from “ Waterloo House,” 
ndon, where she was accus- 
tomed to make her purchases, 
It was her pleasant habit 
once a year or oftener to make a garden party on 
a Saturday half-holiday for a wumber of these 
young people. She was assisted in this kindly 
task by her busband’s sister, Miss Georgiana M. 
Craik,also known as a writer and as a collabo- 
rator with Mrs. Craik in some of her children’s 
stories, and it was a pleasant sight to see these 
two ladies so cordially and hospitably receiving 
their happy guests. It made an agreeable intro- 
duction to a delightful friendship, and was a rev- 
elation of the real woman who was behind the 
writer of her books. 

There never was a more charming hostess than 
Mrs, Craik in her own home, She was tall and 
stately in carriage, with a winning smile and a 
frank and quiet manner which gave one the 
best kind of welcome; and her silver gray hair 
crowned the comfortable age of a woman who 
had used her years, one could see and feel, al- 
ways to the best purposes, Somehow it always 
seemed to me as though here was the Dinah of 
Adam Bede, who had gone on living and devel- 
oping after the novel stopped. When once I 
said this to her, she told me that one or two 








appreciative publisher. Her first published book 
was one for children, How to Win Love ; or, Rho- 
da’s Lesson. Her first novel, The Ogilvies, was 
issued in 1849, and gave her a very fair start in 
the lucrary life. It was not, however, till 1857 
that the story by whose title she was afterward 
so widely known, and which marked the climax 
of her fame, her fifth novel, was published. It 
is an interesting feature of her novels that they 
were all built upon some principle or thought of 
wholesome bearing which she desired to illus- 
trate, and John Halifax, Gentleman, was intend- 
ed to set forth that feeling of gentlehood under 
all circumstances which had been so strong a 
part of her own life. This she once told me in 
so many words. Afterward she had sought to col- 
lect material which should illustrate this thought, 
and thus in searching through the chronicles of 
the time which she had chosen she came upon 
the incident of the riot, which makes so strong a 
point in the book, and so lives in the memory of 
most of her readers. Such books as A Life for 
a Life, A Brave Lady, My Mother and I, and 
King Arthur illustrate very fully how she car- 








On the title-page of most of her books she was 
known as “the author of John Halifaz, Gentle- 
man,” which was usually supposed to be the re- 
sult of a prejudice against the use of her own 
name in literature. It was, however, quite an 
accident, coming from the desire of her publish- 
er, soon after John Halifax, Gentleman, had made 
80 great a success, to utilize that success in sell- 
ing her later books, and-once she adopted the 
habit she adhered to it. Her novels, and per- 
haps her other writings, have a wider circle of 
readers in America than England, aithough in 
both countries the manfulness and sweetness of 
her books have given her thousands of devoted 
readers. She took much interest in travel, and 
especially in the Irish journey of last year, which 
is the subject of a book yet to be published, with 
illustrations from her young friend Mr. Noel Pa- 
ton. Her relations with her juniors, as in this 
instance, were very sweet and motherly, and this 
friendly feeling for others comes out strongly in 
her poems, which have a sweetly touching sym- 
pathy always in them. The most interesting of 
all, perhaps, is that poem which is put first in the 
collected edition, “ Philip my 
King,” in which “the large 
brown eyes” were those of the 
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about Woman, 1858; Studies from Life, 1861; 
The Unkind Word and other Stories, 1870; Fair 
France, 1872; Sermons out of Church, 1875; A 
Legacy, being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Schoolmaster and Postman, 1878; Plain 
Speaking, 1882; An Unsentimental Journey 
through Cornwall, 1884; About Money and other 
Things, 1886; An Unknown Country, 1887. 

Poetry.—Poems, 1859, expanded into Thirty 
Years’ Poems, New and Old, 1881, and Children’s 
Poetry, 1881; Songs of Our Youth, 1875. 

Children’s Books,—Alice Learmont, a Fairy 
Tale, 1852; How to Win Love, or Rhoda’s Les- 
son, 1848; Cola Monti, 1849; A Hero, 1853; 
Bread upon the Waters, 1852; The Little Lych- 
etts, 1855; Michael the Miner, 1846; Our Year, 
1862; Little Sunshine’s Holiday, 1875; Adven- 
tures of a Brownie, 1872 ; The Little Lame Prince, 
1874, 

She also prepared The Fairy Book and Is it 
True# two volumes of old fairy tales rendered 
anew, translated Mme. Guizot De Witt’s A French 
Country Family, Motherless, and An Only Sister, 
and edited the series of books for girls. 





little child who was afterward 
to be the blind poet, Philip 
Bourke Marston. All her work 
showed a combination of man- 
ly strength and feminine ten- 
derness which made it as ac- 
ceptable to men as to women. 

In 1864 her literary work re- 
ceived the appreciation of a 
pension from the Civil List, and 
the next year her personal life 
was crowned by her marriage 
to Mr. George Lillie Craik, the 
son, I think, of the Scotch writer 
of that nam, and a relative of 
the author of Craik’s English 
Literature. Mr. Craik himself 
is now a partner in the publish- 
ing house of Macmillan & Co., 
and is well known in the literary 
world of London. He was 
somewhat younger than his 
wife, but the marriage was a 
most happy one, as she once 
had occasion to say to another 
lady who came to her in regard 
to a marriage under similar 
conditions. The home which 
Mr. and Mrs, Craik built for 
themselves was one of the most 
charming about London, across 
“ the lovely Kentish meadows,” 
to the southeast, at Shortlands, 
Kent. It stood in the pleasant 
English country, with a delight- 
ful garden stretching out from 
it, and outside the house toward 
the garden was a little recess 
called “Dorothy’s Parlor,” 
where Mrs, Craik was very fond 
of taking her work or her writ- 
ing on a summer’sday. It was 
named for the little daughter 
whom they had adopted years 
ago, having no children of their 
own, and who was the sunshine 
of the house up to the time of 
her foster- mother’s death. 
Within the recess was the Lat- 
in motto, “ Deus haec otia fecit” 
(God made this rest), which 
Mrs. Craik once told me she had 
long ago selected as the motto 
which she would wish to build 
into a home of her own, should 
it ever be given to her to make 
one. Within the house there 
was one charming room which 
served for library, music-room, 
and parlor, filled with books 
and choice pictures, but chiefly 
beautiful because of the pres- 
ence of its mistress, as she 
brought her work-basket out 
for a quiet talk with a friend. 
Over the mantel of the pleasant 
dining- room was the motto, 
“East or West, Hame is best,” 
which pleasantly gave the spirit 
in which Mrs. Craik lived in 
her home, for she used to say 
in later years that home-keep- 
ing was more to her than story- 
writing, and she often got only 
an hour or so a week for her 

en, 

Besides this work with her 
pen, Mrs. Craik was known 
in many quarters for the practical interest which 
she took in all good works. Last year she dis- 
tributed the prizes at the Working Girls’ Col- 
lege in London, and in many such enterprises she 
had a keen and loving interest. Most especially 
did her heart go out toward an institution in her 
own neighborhood, the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, at Upper Norwood, of Mr. Camp- 
bell, of whose life she once wrote a most inter- 
esting sketch. The pluck and bravery of this 
blind man, who had worked out into success a 
great plan for the betterment of the condition of 
his fellow-sufferers, and who climbed Mont Blanc 
to show that a blind man could do some things 
as well as others, appealed strongly to her, and 
she was also interested in the fact that he was 
an American: America and Americans had al- 
ways a large share in her heart. To a great cir- 
cle of readers all over the English-speaking world 
the news of her death will come with a sense of 
personal loss for the woman shown through her 
hooks; but what shall be said of the sorrow of 
those who had come to know her and love her as 
a personal friend ? R. R. Bowxer, 
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Jacket ror Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 32-41. 


Feather Aigrette and Bonnet- 
Pins. 

Srverav bonnet ornaments are shown 
in this group, the principal one being 
an aigrette composed of a bird mount- 
ed with a red ostrich pompon and some 
heron feathers. The long bonnet-pins 
are made of tortoise-shell, variously or- 
namented; the small clasps are of tint- 
ed metals and jet. 


Passementerie Girdle. 

Tus corsage ornament is made of 
silk or wool passementerie of a color to 
match the material of a dress or its ac- 
cessories. It is usually accompanied 
by a smaller clasp to match, which is 
placed on the standing collar. 





Queer Dishes and Odd Dinners. 
T has often been said that the man 
who first ate a raw oyster must have 
been not only brave, but hungry, and 
although there are few of us who have 
been equally brave in tasting new 
dishes, we think it safe to say that there 
are many more who would have to be 
very hungry before eating broiled rattle- 
snake or baked buzzard, and yet those 
who have eaten broiled snake declare it 
to be, when properly cooked, excellent 
eating. 

A few winters ago, in Florida, I was 
invited to a feast in the wilderness, and 
ate heartily of a delicious roast of meat ; 
on asking for a second plate I inquired 
what it was, and was told that it was 
roast wild-cat. Not for the whole State 
of Florida could I have eaten another 
mouthful, and yet my vis-a-vis exclaim- 
ed, “ Wild-cat ?—it is delicious!” How 
could he? I thought. Of course I was 
glad afterward that I had tasted wild- 
sat, but I could not have felt any more 
uncomfortable for a while if they had 
told me that I had eaten part of the al- 
ligator I had seen brought in from the 
swamp that morning, or a pie made of 
the beautiful little chameleons that were 
to be found everywhere; and in fact I 
am not quite sure but that some of the 
tough black steaks that we had at the 
St. Augustine and Jacksonville hotels 
were not alligator steaks. However, 
every one to his taste; the Chinaman 
will tell you that mice are “very good 
eating,” the Frenchman that horse-flesh 
“is excellent,” the negro that possum 
and ’coon “am belicious,” the cannibal 
that nothing equals the flesh of his en- 
emy, and so on. 

Althongh frog-spearing became a 
fashionable sport across the water last 


FeaTHEeR AIGRETTE AND Bonnet-Prns. 
PASSEMENTERIE GIRDLE. 


summer, and was practised both by men and women, we 
hardly think that even hazel-wood cross-bows and silken 
cords will induce American girls to follow their French 
cousins in this rather questionable amusement; still, as 
there are recipes to be found for the serving of frogs’ legs 
in some of the new cook books, it proves that it is not an 
unknown dish nor an unliked one, and for the benefit of 
those who affect something odd for the table the follow- 
ing suggestions for dishes and dinners are offered. 

There are several ways of preparing frogs’ legs, the 
simplest being a salad; fried, with sauce tartare; patties 
of frogs’ legs; anda plain fry. For the last, which is the 
simplest of all, skin, and boil for five minutes in salted 
water, then throw into cold water and drain; roll in 
cracker crumbs, and fry in hot fat. 

Those who visit Florida in the winter can indulge in 








PixatepD CLoak For Gir. FROM 11 TO 13 Years oLp.—FRont AND 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL..Figs. 20-27. 
































Dress FoR Girt FROM 11 To 13 Years 
oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Page 761.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 10-19. 


palmetto cabbage, which is the tender 
bud of ‘the tree, and prepared just as 
you would boil cabbage, not forgetting 
to change the water at least twice. It 
also makes an excellent pickle. 

We have heard it stated by those who 
have tried it that watermelon is vastly 
improved. by pouring claret or cham- 
pagne over it. Some time since the 
London Standard published two re- 
cipes which we think will serve as ex- 
treme examples in taste. They were 
for beetle paste and pickled grasshop- 
pers; the latter is a New Zealand dish, 
but is none the less recommended. The 
beetles which are used are the common 
black ones. They should be soaked in 
vinegar for six hours, then dried in the 
sun for two hours; the outer shell can 
then be easily removed, leaving the flesh, 
which resembles a shrimp. Now mix 
with flour, butter, pepper, and salt into 
thick paste, and set in a cool oven for 
twohours. When coldserve with bread 
and butter. The grasshoppers should 
be steeped in salt or pork brine for two 
hours, then boiled in the brine for twen- 
ty minutes, then rinsed in lukewarm 
water, and remove the heads, legs, and 
wings (if any are left). They are now 
ready for the table, and should be eaten 
with crackers. 

A Chinese student tells us that lo- 
custs on toast is as fashionable a dish 
in northern China as quail on toast is in 
America, and we see no reason to doubt 
his assertion that they are delicious 
eating. To prepare them the locusts are 
thrown into a hot dry pot and covered. 
When they are dead a handful of salt 
is thrown in, and they are stirred until 
crisp; then serve on toast. They are 
said to resemble a salt herring in taste. 

One of the dainties of a Florida sea- 
side hotel last winter was Frenched 
conch, and many a guest ate it and en- 
joyed it without knowing exactly what 
it was. It is the fish whose beautiful 
pink shells are made so much of in 
Florida, and it is good eating when 
properly cooked. It is usually fried in 
batter, or made into soup. 

An odd way of entertaining is to serve 
national dinners, such as a Swedish 
dinner, at which every dish has been 
prepared in Swedish fashion. One very 
important feature might be the use of 
black bread, which can only be obtained 
from a Swedish baker. Another Swe- 
dish dish is an omelet made with grated 
cheese, butter, and milk, and cooked in 
the dish in which it is served. A Scotch 
dinner consists of kail soup, kippered 
salmon, haggis, giblet pie, oat-cake, bar- 
ley scone, and guid cauld water. 
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A SWEET DISPOSITION. 
Cultivate it by frequent use of Rieger’s Crystal Soap. 
And surround yourself with the sweet odor of the 
garden by procuring his Extract 1541.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 
GOLD BAK: R's 1878, 


Breakfast Coc 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


JogaNN Horr's Mant Extaact, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO , PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 




























See Your Dress as Others See It, 


BY USING 


HALL'S BAZAR FORMS. 


Indispensable to dress- 
makers and ladies mak- 
ing their own dresses. 

Saves all the fatigue of 
standing —fits every fig- 
ure—and when not in use 
folds up like an umbrella. 

Recommended by ail 
publishers of Fashions as 
being a long-felt want 
admirably supplied 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, 
in case, $3.00. 

Skirt Form, Iron 
Post, to which bust can be 





These are the only per-| added at any time, $3.50. 
fect Portable Forms ever r 
introduced, We cheerfully) Complete form, es- 
recommend them.-Tux But- | pecially adapted for dress- 
TeEKIOk Posiisnine Co. | makers, $6.50. 

Send for Illustrated Circolar giving full description. 
Mention this publication. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


pe East 14th St., New York. 








THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—IlI'd Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


HE ‘ty 
the child 
likes best ! | 


This is the ti- | 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, | 
richly illustra- l 
ted in color- 

| 








print, of the} 








ANCHOR STONE || 
BUILDING BOX, || 
which should || 
be found in}) 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy || 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The || 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to || 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. | 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C,, |} 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET i 

— J 

Madame Porter’s 
Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


Your aim is to attract attention. The wide-a-wake 
man of business puts b's advertising into the hands of 
ene who lives by the ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 
JANET E. RUNTZ-REES, Writer of de- 
scriptive pamphlets and circulars, Brookside, N. J. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine | Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. i. ¥. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


TRAIN. UP A CHILD 









* BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


oe ante AGES infants io: — 


t Send for descriptive circular. 
FERRIS BROS, Manutuctarers 


Breadway, NEW YO RB. 
LATEST IMPORTATION IN 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


Specialties in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Rufflings, Veilings, Fancy Goods, and the genuine Jon- 
vin & Co.'s best quality Kid and Snede Gloves a special- 
ty. Every pair warranted and tried on the hand. 

J. H. GROJEAN, 
1192 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 









=a of 
Skin & Scalp 
< Restorep 


# by the * 
stent 


Remedies. 


\7OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 

comparable to the Curiovra Remenies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the ekin, and in come a disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, ‘and p yrs why iseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Currovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from ee to scrofula. 
Curioura Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porter Drvua 
anp Cuemroat Co., Boston, Mass. 

cad Send for “How, to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HAND 








Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CoTioura Mepioarep Soap. 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


ABY BANGS, 


Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists, 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, % cents each, 
BRILLIANT FLOWERS. 

Every person who loves flowers should 
send one 2-cent post-stamp for copy 
~ FLORA’S ALMANACK 

Sample tins Oderless Plant Ferti- 
lizer by post, for five 2-cent stam 
with copy Flora’s Handbook on Win- 
dow Gardening and Botany. Address 
Clark's Cove Guano Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., or 26 Burling Slip, New York. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Til-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First — 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of cuales recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 




















With It you can stamp more than | 3 


PATTERNS. 


PARKER'S * 8 





», STAMPING 
OUTFIT 


Exceeds in value all other outfits, 


$1.00. 








This outfit contains book teaching every known 
method of seeping, price 25 cents; Box Best 
Powder and Pad, 15 cts.; Materials for Indelible Stamp- 
ing on Plush, Felt, ete., 15 cts.; Materials and Instruc- 
tion for Parker’s New Method (copyrighted), 
No Paint, No Powder, No 


A SET OF DESIGNING PATTERNS.—With 
this set any one can design thousands of beautiful pieces 
for - mearene A Tinsel Work, Painting, etc. No ex- 

rience n —achild can doit. An Illustrated 

ook shows how to make patterns to fill any space; 
all the flowers used in embroidery represented. Every 
one who does stamping wants a set, which can be 
had onl Boe this outfit. This outfit also con- 
tains TWO ea or more Stamping 
Patterns ready for use. The following being only 
& partial list: ~ 94 Design, 22 in., 50 cents; 


COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


In addition to all these and many other patterns we 
enclose a Coupon good for $1 worth of pat- 
terns of your own selection chosen from our catalogue. 


gem 





Devoted exclusiveiy to Get 





LADIES’ FANCY-WORK. — 





Sent anywhere by mall, prepaid. 


New 1888 Catalogue (showing all the new stamping 
atterns), 10 cents; and Illustrated Wholesale 
rice List of Embroidery Materials, Infant's Ward- 

robes, Corsets, Jewelry, and everything ladies need. 


G2” Save Mover sr Bouyine at WHOLESALE. 43 


PARKER'S LAST INVENTION. 


Roses, 12 in., and Daisies, 12 in., for scarf or tidies, 25 
cents each; Wide Tinsel Design, 12 in., 25 cents; Strips 
of Scallops for Flannels, wide and narrow 30 cts.; 
Braiding Patterns 10 cents; Splash! Splash! "Good 
Night,” and “‘ Good Morning,” for pillow shams, 
two fine a yg ~~ r tide, ra. ey 8.3 ¥ 
Cloth Set, 50 ee. oe Cup an 
Saucer, etc.; Pond “Lines Poe, Iphabets, 
1.00; 2 Sets Numbers, 30 cts.; Patterns of aS en Rod, 
Sumac, Daisies, Roses, &c., Tinsel and Gutline Patterns, 





our own free. Address 
Priscilla Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass 


Disks, Crescents, &c, 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 
whe Modern Priscilla (the only practical fancy 
work journal in America), by ——— with the the 

publishers, will also be sent free for 


Everything enumerated above for One Dollar. T. E. PARKER, - LYHN MASS. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 


Monthly, 50 cts. per year, Goods, Ki 
Descriptions of new fancy § Lace: 

work ap; 
directions for knitting or cro- 
cheting er collected. 


SAVE MONEY. 
Embroidery Material, Infant's 
a eg 


at 

ppear every month; all WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sent anywhere +! mail, 

PostaGe ALWAYS PREPAID. 


Niles says:] 25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, 


M 
“I think your paper a little#ilcents. Box of Waste Em- 


t up a Club. J broidery Silk, worth 40 cents, 


Great —— er tt for only 21 cents. Felt Tidies, 
Send amee pre- 

mium list. Club vets is now § Splashers, all stamped, 18 cts. 
2% cts. a year, or § for ®1.§ Felt Table Scarfs, 18x50, all 


all stamped, 10 cents. Linen 


4 subscribers and have § stamped, 48 eents., Ball Tin- 
sel, 8 cents. 
T. E. Parker, anni Mass. 








bench) 
onstecble Ks Cs 


NEWEST STYLES OF SILKS. 
Moire Antiques and Moire Francaise, 


GREAT NOVELTIES in Plain Colors, 
Plaid and Striped Effects. Plain and 
Fancy Peau de Soie and Satins, Choice 
Shades for Street and Evening Wear. 
Rich Gazes and Evening-Dress Stuffs. 
Plain, Colored, and Fancy Velvets. Gold 
and Silyer Effects and Brocades. 





roadway A 19th ét. 











CORS ETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


CARPETS 


AND 


CURTAINS. 


We call special attention to onr line of VELOUR, 
TURCOMAN, CHENILLE, and TAPESTRY. Also, 
the new SILK DAMASSE CURTAINS, in all the 
newest colorings, fur Window and Door Draperies. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


Sixth Avenue, 13th and 14th Streets. 














For 

5 BOYS «=> GIRLS 
3 Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 

SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 

Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free. 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 75 cts. 
FOY, HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Faney Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. Sth St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 

Garments without ripping. Seud for Circular and 

Price-list. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 
snd ae Sone, oe begs og Rive Lileeid 








SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
dress MISS A A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Yivics titties 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street N ew York. 








eee Mie E. in Phila. by a Lady of taste and ex- 
perience. Miss J. E. Massey, 1706 Walnut St., Phila. 





perpen tic 
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NORFOLK 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Y U0, 





HOME 




















The oldest and largest Manufacturers 
in this country of 


FULL-FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


Have always taken the highest award 
when exhibited in competition with 
other goods of the same class. Only 
the best and most carefully selected 
materials used in our factories. 


Manufacturers Exclusively of 


FULL-FASHIONED. 
FULL REGULAR-MADE UNDERWEAR 


IN ALL WEIGHTS AND GRADES. 


Le Boutillier | = _— 
| street, 
Brothers, | 





NEW YORK. 


Silk & Velvet Department. 


50 pieces 24-inch UPHOLSTERY SILK 
PLUSHES, a)! colors, worth $2.00; at $1.48. 


25 pieces 2i-inch BLACK SATIN RHADA- 
MES, 92¢. 3 worth $1.25. 


70 pieces 21-inch FAILLE FRANCAISE, at 
93e.3 worth $1.35. 


200 pieces FANCY-STRIPE VELVETS, at 
79.3 worth $1.50. 


Fall Catalogue sent on application. 


Le Boutillier | 2 
street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


BLACK SILKS, — 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Commenced on Monday Oct, 10, 
and will continue, a Special Sale 
of Black Faille Francaise Silks. 

When manufactured from Pure 
Silk, such as those offered by us, 
Failles Francaises combine Rich- 
ness and Elegance of appearance 
with durability to a greater degree 
than any other silk made. We re- 
spectfully recommend this oppor- 
tunity to our customers. 

Orders from any part of the 
country will receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


Broadway and Ith St., New York. 


I R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detectior on wth s ste 





23d 









PURIFIES 
AS WELL A8s& 
will do it. 


Beautifies the Skin, 


> No other cosmetic 





ac 
haut-ton (n patient) 

“As you ladies will 
tse them] reeumme end 





a 
Druggists and Fancy- 
G hoods Dealers in the 
, Canadas, and 
. fixe ype. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, SMananet, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes good. Use 


Best Cough Syru 
in time. "Bale d by druggists. 





RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


LOW PRICES 


Throughout the Entire Establishment for 
Seasonable and Desirable Novelties such 





as will fully repay a visit. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Full Assortment High-Class Novelties. 


44-INCH ALL-WOOL AND SILK FRENCH VICTO- 

RIA STRIPED SUITINGS at $1.25. Plain, to combine, 

$1.00 yard. 
44-INCH ALL-WOOL AND SILK TWO-TONED 

NOVELTY COMBINATION SUITINGS at $1.65 yard. 
SELF-COLORED BIAS, Stripes to Match, at $1.28 

a yard, 
42-INCH FINE IMPORTED STRIPED CAMEL’S- 

HAIR COMBINATION at $1.00; worth $1.50. 
42-INCH ALL-WOOL IMPORTED STRIPE AND 

PLAID NOVELTY SUITINGS at 74c.; worth $1.00, 
100 STYLES ALL-WOOL FANCY SUITINGS IN 

CHECKS, STRIPES, AND PLAIDS, at 47c. a yard; 

worth 65c, 
86-INCH ALL-WOOL DRESS FLANNELS, 39c. a 

yard. 
50-INCH ALL-WOOL FLANNEL CLOTHS, 49c. a 
yard. 

: 50-INCH ALL-WOOL FANCY CLOTHS, 5c. a yard. 
50-INCH ALL-WOOL TRICOTS, 89c. a yard. 
50-INCH ALL-WOOL COSTUME CLOTIIS, 98c. a 

yard. 
50-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH CLOTHS, 

yard. 


BLACK COODS. 


36-INCH ALL-WOOL ROYAL SERGE, 43c. a yard. 

42-INCH ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGE, 48c. 
a yard. 

40-INCH FINE ALL-WOOL CASHMERE at 69c. 
and 79c. 

48-INCH FRENCH ALL-WOOL FOULE, 98c. yard. 


FOR SAMPLES 


OF SILK AND WOOLLEN DRESS GOODS, FROM 
THE VERY LOWEST TO THE HIGHEST GRADES, 
FOR FANCY NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS, FOR 
INFORMATION ABOUT SUITS AND OVER- 
COATS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS, FOR 
FACTS ABOUT HOUSE - FURNISHING GOODS, 
AND, IN FACT, FOR WHATEVER IS NEEDED 
FOR WIFE, HUSBAND, OR CHILD,WRITE FOR 
SAMPLE COPY OF 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine, 


ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50c. PER ANNUM OR 
15c. PER SINGLE NUMBER. 

THIS POPULAR MAGAZINE ALSO CONTAINS 
FASHIONS FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHIL- 
DREN, WITH RELIABLE PRICE-LISTS OF EV- 
ERYTHING NEEDED FOR WEAR, IN MATE- 
RIALS OR MADE ARTICLES, OR FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USES. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD S8T., N. Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N.Y, 
BARGAINS IN 


UPHOLSTERY. 


In our upholstery department we will show this fall 
the largest assortment of Chenille Portiéres yet 
shown by any retail house. 

Oriental Chenille Portiédre Curtains, 50 inches wide, 
9 feet 9 long, beautiful designs, rich soft colorings, 
both sides alike, worth $15.00...... per pair $9.98 

Chenille Table-Covers, size 6-4, both sides alike, Per- 
sian designs, rich colorings, worth $3.50..each $2.25 

ra Curtains, Brussels lace effects, Ecru and bed hite, 

¢ long, worth $5.00 per window...... .... 

mt... rna Rugs, 18x36, best quality, new goods = ‘col- 
mf a err ee each 99e. 

New Catalogue, now ready, mailed free. Mail or- 
ders thoroughly executed. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 
Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 
b) 


A BOOK OF 500 PAGES 
On treatment and care of domes- 
tic animals, Sent Free. 
Address, HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC 
VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 

109 Fulton Street, New York. 


$1.75 a 


























St., Philadelphia. Most reliable Pictures, 

Mirrors, Picture frames. All the diogers’ Groups 

Sole Agency. Prices $10 to $20 each. Superb 
proof impressions of the best Etchings and Engrav- 
ings. Catalogue of most recent. on receipt of stamp. 
The most satisfactory Bridal Gifts, and Home 
Decorations, 


eis GALLERIES. 816 Chestnut 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


objectionable. 
fact prevents 


PROCTER 


purity as will 





(CopyriGHTED.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


stopper toilet 





VEGETABLE 
The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 
duced from ANIMAL 


tallow, and often grease, which is even more 


GLYCERINE 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 


an equal bulk of water. 


GLYCERINE. 


FATS, 


such as lard, 


The knowledge of this offensive 
many persons from enjoying the 


benefits of glycerine. 


& GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 


is produced from SWEET 


satisfy the most fastidious. 


It is bland to the taste, soothing to the mu- 
cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 
faces of whatever kind. 

VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, whether for 
internal or external use, should be diluted with 


It is put up in glass 
bottles, at 75¢. and $1.2 


If your druggist does not keep our VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, we will deliver it to your address, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 






Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. < It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made, 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 











DAlaH & 


[8th St. (9th St, | 
6th Avenue 


(18th St. Station Elevated Road), 
EW YORK. 


LADIES’ 


COSTUMES, WRAPS, 
LINGERIE 


Unusual facilities for 
to order 


Wedding Trousseany. 


IMPORTERS OF 


THE FASSO CORSET. 


For THe Fair Sex. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so del- 
icate,so dainty and refined, is a most 
exquisite toilet preparation. It is | 
the admiration of thousands of love- | 
ly American women who owe their | 
beauty to its constant use. It will 
add brilliancy to a maiden’s charms, | 
and make the complexion as soft, 
transparent, and pure as an infant’s. 
To the fair sex who pride them- | 
seives on having the most delicate | 
SA skins, this toilet powder is becom- 

ying distinguished, and is found 
among other fashionable surround. | 
ings upon the toilet tables of the elite. The Lablache | 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be | 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, and sole pro- 
pee 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 





making 


















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. | 


EPP S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Pillows and Turk- 


Balsam Fir ness 


Samples and particulars of each for two 2c. stamps. 





other preparations. 
| G. 0. WILBUB & S058, Chocolate Manuf'r’s., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The HYDE PARK CO., Hyde Park, Mass. 


| ish into their garments ; 


watchfully guarded ourselves Srom 


| the garment. 


DamelsSons 
Cloak Dep't. 


To meet a competition as keen as that which 
prevails in this Metropolis, there is a tendency 
among some merchants to put lower grades of 
cloth, unreliable materials, poorer work and fin- 
in short, to sacrifice every- 
thing that can possibly make these garments of real 
value to the wearer, 8ave mere appearance u hile 
new, for the sake of quoting a low préce. We have 
l falling into 


this error, and while we are determined that our 


prices shall always he the lowest, we are equally 


| as determined that it shall not be at the expense 


of either the wear or appearance or usefulness of 


The flattering response which was 


| accorded to our last advertisement has renewed our 


efforts to again purchase a novelty in Ladies’ fine 


and heavy black Je rsey Cloth Jackets, double breast- 


ed, buttoned diagonally with large crochet buttons, 


high standing collars, double seams, and bound with 


| one inch fine Mohair braid, full tailor finish, at 


$9.75, 


Good value at $15.00. 
We shall continue the sale of fine Beaver Cloth 
Jackets, in navy blue and medium brown, double 


breasted and lap seams, at 


$5.75, 


Manufactured to sell for $8.50. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND Sth Sth STS., N.Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and l/nderwear. 


Lapries who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. ¥. 
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THREE PICTURES WHICH TELL THEIR OWN STORIES. 


AND HERE 18 A LITTLE SOCIAL SKETCH WHICH WE ARE 
VERY SURE EVERY LADY WILL DIVINE IN A MOMENT, 


HERE'S A LITTLE SEA-SIDE PICTURE THE MEANING 
OF WHICH EVERY TRUE SPORTSMAN WILL DETECT 
AT ONCE. 


FACETIZ. 




















THIS 18 A LITTLE DOMESTIC PICTURE WHICH ANY 
MARRIED MAN CAN INTERPRET IN LESS THAN FIFTEEN 
SECONDS. 





a- aw tl y) | 
A NATURAL SHRINKING. 4 < 

Newsrarre Rerorree (to servant). ‘Will you learn if I can see Mrs. Jim 7 
Gown Trotter?” 

Servant (on her return). *‘Mrs. Trotter sends her regrets, and has instructed 
me to say that owing to ber natural. sensitiveness to publicity, she will not be 
able to see you for more than a few moments. Walk in, please. 

—_—~=—__——. 

When Mattie R—, a little Baltimore girl, was told by her mamma that Adam 
and Eve were driven out of the Garden of Eden, she innocently asked, “ Did 
tuey go in a phaeton or a carriage, mamma ?” 





nintihentibnterean 
BUSINESS QUIET. 
Lany (to drug clerk). ‘* A two-cent stamp, please.” 


Cierk (abgent-minded). “‘ Yes, madam. ill you take it with you or have it 
sent ?”’ 








Mary was sent ~— from the dinner-table b she misbehaved, and told 
to go upstairs and tell nurse to put her to bed. The family coming in from 
dinver a half-hour later found her threading her way among the parlor chairs 
and tables in most complicated figures. ‘“‘ Mary !” exclaimed her mother, “ didn’t 
1 tell you to go upstairs ?” 

Mary looked up placidly, “ Yes,’m. I'm going; I’m on my way now.” 

amnatintiiuaisthe 

There was a certain character in one of our country towns who was noted 
more for the various means to which he resorted to earn a liying than for his 
veracity. At one time it happened that he was peddling fish, and his cry sum- 
moned a very particular old lady to the side of the wagon. 

“ Are these fish fresh ?” she asked, viewing the finny representatives with sus- 

icion. 

4 “ Yes,’m ; caught this very mornin’,” was the reply. 

“ Are you sure ?” she continued, giving the load sundry pokes. “They all seem 
to be dead.” 

“Dead ?” echoed the vender—“ dead? Yes, ’m, they are dead. They wuzso 
lively when I left home that I had ter kill "em to keep'em from jumpin’ outer ther 
wagon.” 

Mrs. Partington, who is a great sufferer from toothache, declares that she al- 
most wishes she had been born without any teeth. 
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nesiahinesiliaitildiesias: 
A WESTERN DELICACY. 
Customer (to Nevada hotel proprietor). °‘What have you got in the way of 
gume, landlord 7” 
Lanviorp (rubbing his hands appetizingly). “‘ Well, sir, 1 can get you up a ZAY 


couple of nice grasshoppers on toast.” PONE,’ UNT HE SCHOOST COOME AT DE VOKT.” 











icunitieati 








MERE SCOLDING HAD NO EFFECT. 
MISTRESS. “Why CAN'T YOU REMEMBER, BRIDGET, WHEN I TELL YOU A THOUSAND 


AMIABLE BUT FORGETFUL‘DOMESTIC. “ FaitH, MUM, YOU DON'T SCOLD. IT's QUITE 
PLEASANT YOU ARE, MUM, THE LAST LADY I LIVED WID USED TO COME OUT INTO THE 


IN ENGLISH, ‘COOME HERE, YACK, UNT DAKE DIS 





HERR SWEITZEI (who has been playing one of Chopin’s most famous concertos amid genera: 





AN ACCOMPLISHED CANINE, 


DOG-FANCIER. “I DOLE YOU DOT DOG VOS ON- 


“Unt ven I zay IN Doitcn, ‘Genst pu ’NAUS!’ 
TELEGENT. HE CAN SHPEAK TWO LANGUAGES! Now I 


HE SCHOOST YUMP UNT RUN. LlONEST, I BLIEF DOT 
DOG VOS TONK-TIED, UR HE COULD SHPEAK LIKE ANY 
PERSON,” 











JUSTLY INDIGNANT. 


HOSTESS. ‘“*THAT WAS A CHARMING COMPOSITION, HERR SWEITZEI. WaAs IT Ont 
TIMES? I DON’T LIKE ALWAYS TO BE SCOLDING YOU FOR FORGETTING.” GINAL?” 


KITCHEN AND STAMP HER FEET AND THROW THINGS AT ME.” 


| 
and well-sustained conversation). “QHF IT VOS NOD MORE ORICHINALS DEN DOT GOMPLI- 
MENT I VOULD IT TEAR OOP!” 








